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INTRODUCTORY. 


We give special prominence to the views of 
Delitzsch with reference to the origin of the Penta- 
teuch, because he is the most eminent Old Testa- 
ment exegete of the conservative —we might well 
say of any—school. 

here was a time when rationalistic critics like 
Ewald were accustomed to speak of his commen- 
taries with contempt. The younger generation of 
scholars, with some exceptions, whether Jewish or 
Christian, is warm in admiration of his learning ; 
and his name, although he is nearly seventy years 
of age, is still potent in drawing a crowded lecture- 
room from the four or five hundred theological 
students who flock to Leipzig. 

He was born in the year 1813 in the city, where 
he now lives, of Jewish descent, although not of 
Jewish parentage. He was successively the bright 
particular star of the theological faculties in the 
universities of Rostock and Erlangen, and_ still 
shines with undimned splendor in the university of 
his native city, in the brightest theological constella- 
tion in Germany, with Luthardt and Kahnis. 

Better than his fame is his Jove for truth and 
evangelical christianity. He has known the joys of 
regeneration and the peace of forgiven sin; and his 
heart is full of the love of Christ. This might seem 
to be a poor recommendation of one, who in the 
role of a critic should be free from every dogmatic 
prejudice ; but his love of truth enables him properly 
to estimate the strength of an antagonist’s position. 
He is very far from approaching the Scriptures as a 
volume of proof-texts. His object is rather to know 
what they really teach, and so far as possible the 
circumstances under which they were written. 

The following paragraphs are taken from careful 
notes of Professor Delitzsch’s course of lectures on 
Old Testament Introduction as delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig last Summer. It is believed that 
the matter published in this first article, is a fairly 
correct reproduction of his lectures, although several 
of the more technical expressions and remarks have 
been omitted. The articles that are to follow have 
been revised by himself. The ground which we 
shall pass over is mainly that contained in the first 


period of his History of the Old Testament Litera- 
ture at the time of Moses, Joshua and the Judges.* 


$1. Tue Native Som or Israrv’s Lirerature. 

The priority promised to Israel was not temporal, 
but spiritual (Ex. rv. 22). When Israel arose, the 
period of the primitive peoples—for example, the 
aboriginesof Palestine, who are without a genealogy— 
had long since passed away; and the more highly 
civilized nations, which formed, as it were, a strata 
above the primitive population, had already become 
mixed through wars and emigrations. Even under 
the twelfth dynasty, the Egyptians united with the 
Cushites who had come over from South Arabia, 
and who were now pressing on from South Africa 
toward the lower valley of the Nile. These rivals 
of Egyptian dominion and civilization were the 
masters not only of the South of Egypt, but also of 
the Persian gulf, from which they spread over the 
interior of Asia. The Southern Cushites of Africa 
were called in the old Egyptian, Puna. ‘They are 
the ancestors of the Pheenicians (Canaanites) who, 
according to ancient testimonies from Herodotus to 
Justin, emigrated from the Persian gulf, over 
Assyria, into the land of the Jordan. ere they 
dwelt when Abram emigrated from Chaldea across 
Mesopotamia. According to Gen. xrv. an Elamite 
conqueror ruled the valley of the Jordan as far as 
the bay of Acaba. His name was Chedorlaomer, 
which, as we now know from monuments, signifies a 
‘‘servant of deity.” In Egypt, the Hyksos ruled 
even long before the emigration of Jacob’s family. 
They were usurpers from a nomadic stem, who had 
forced their way into Egypt and had brought with 
them the worship of Baal and Astarte. 

It was a heathen soil with mixed elements of 
civilization, from which grace caused the people of 
redemption to spring (Deut. xxvr. 5; Ezek. 
xvi. 3; Amos rx. 7). Abram, the Hebrew (Gen. 
xiv. 13), came from beyond the Euphrates, where 
the house of Terah had served other Gods (Josh. 
xxiv. 2, ¢c. f. Gen. xxxt. 34; xxxv. 4). Ur 
of the Chaldees, where the moon-god was wor- 
shipped, was the cradle of the ancestor of Israel. 
Canaan, or the land on this side of the Jordan, where 
the primitive population was already covered over 
by the Pheenicians and Philistines, was the cradle 
of the holy family. Goshen, between the Pelusian 
arm of the Nile and Arabia Petraea, was the cradle 
of the holy nation. Thus Israel coming from 
Chaldea through its ancestors, dwelling in Canaan 
about two hundred years through the patriarchs, 
grew up on the boundary of Asia and Africa to a 

*It is proper to remark here, that the editor of this paper is not to 


be held responsible for any views presented in subsequent articles, 
which may not seem in all respects to be sufficiently conservative. 
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nation. Itis clear that the natural soil, in which 
this late growth among the nations takes root, is 
commingled of widely iifferent elements. If, then, 
we would do justice to the position of Israel’s litera- 
ture in the world’s history, and duly distinguish be- 
tween the working of nature and grace in it, we must 
have a clear conception of the peculiarity of heathen 
antiquity, and of the heathen Orient. 

Remark 1. The so-called ethnographical table 
(Gen. x.) affords an inventory of the nation at a 
time when Israel had not yet been moulded out of 
the Hebrew strata of nations, when many nations 
had been pressed back by those which are enumer- 
ated. The Scriptures themselves enable us to 

enetrate this phenomenon in respect to Canaan ; 
- the primitive peoples of this land, for example 
the Emim and the Zuzim, are neither mentioned nor 
placed in a genealogy. As the silence of the ante- 
diluvian history respecting the land of Nod, indicates 
a background of primitive Biblical history, which is 
veiled, so too this silence of the ethnographical 
table regarding those nations of giants. These 

rimitive peoples were even then in the process of 
ee earing; and the Canaanites who had emi- 

rated from the Persian gulf had taken possession 
of the land of the Jordan, as the Philistines, having 
emigrated across Egypt, took possession of the shore 
of the Mediterranean. 

Remark 2. The ruins of old Ur are now called 
Mugheir, as the place where the red clay is found, 
which in Gen. x1., as Babylonian building material, 
is called chomer. A tower seventy feet high is still 
found there as the remnant of atemple. In the 
canon of Assyrian rulers, even the proper name 
Abramu,* which is equivalent to Abram, occurs. 

Remark 3. Even in the origin of Israel-itself, we 
meet with all kinds of foreign influences and in- 

redients. The teraphim, that is the penates or 
loenvatdn: which Rachel concealed in the camel’s 
saddle, remained during the entire period of the 
Kings, from the time of their first introduction from 
Aramea, a contraband. of Israeli. The mother of 
the sons of Joseph, Manasseh and Ephraim, was 
Asenath, the on or of an Egyptian high priest 
(Gen. 50), and there were dormant sympathies 
in the blood of Ephraim which Jeroboam awoke, 
when he made Jehovah the object of worship in his 
kingdom under the form of a steer. In Moses him- 
self, Egypt and Arabia are commingled with the 
Shemites of the Terahitic stem. His wife is even 
called, in Num. x1. 1, the Ethiopian woman. It is 
necessary to know these facts, that we may do 
justice to the human and natural material, upon 
which the ideal, historico-redemptive calling of 
Israel was stamped. As in the history, so also in 
the literature, elements from above and from be- 
neath are to be distinguished. 


§ 2. Tae Revation or Orrentatism To 
LirERATURE. 


The Orient is distinguished from the Occident by 
a more contemplative and discursive tendency of 


*Cf. Smith’s, Chaldean Account of Genesis, New York 1876, p. 296. C. 


mind, by a communal life which levels down indi- 
viduality, by a historical progress effected through 
disturbances among the masses, by a state which 
never gets beyond despotism and hierocracy, by 
a fantastic want of moderation which never attains 
the repose of harmony and of the ideal. But since 
the Orient is the primitive seat of the human race, 
it exhibits the* factors of the stage previous to 
heathenism, and of the mythological elements which 
were active in the heathen world in their original 
freshness. Hence has arisen the dominion of the 
religious element, or the reference of gll things to 
the divine; hence the look turned back to Paradise 
lost; hence the many similar religious ideas which 
point back to one starting-point ; aed the struggle 
of the idea, as well as of the will, to fill up the gulf 
between God and man. But the spirit has lost the 
consciousness of its elevation above nature, and at 
the same time the spirituality of its functions. It 
has fallen under the doiinion of the life of nature, 
and consequently into the deification of the creature. 
With the epeiiog of the Creator is connected the 
national limitation of the intellectual horizon, as 
well as the national coloring of all forms and repre- 
sentations. Because the heathen Orient has no 
knowledge of the Creator, it is entirely wanting in 
the perception of that which belongs to common 
humanity. 


§ 3. Tae Unique Cuaracter or 
LITERATURE. 


Such was the Orient when Abram was called in 
Haran, the meeting-place of the heathen, over 
which the great highway leads from interior Asia to 
Syria and to the coast of the Mediterranean sea, 
that he might become the holy root of the good 
olive tree of Israel (Rom. x1. 24), and of its litera- 
ture. And how does this literature stand related 
to the natural heathen soil, out of which it lias 
grown? Even the first page of the Pentateuch 
answers this query. We read nothing there about 
a world-egg, divided into heaven and earth as its 
two halves; nothing about the woman whom the 
Phoenician myth calls Baau (cf. $973) from whom 
the Spirit of God begets the first human pair. No 
divine form meets us like that of Moloch with the 
head of a steer, nor of Dagon with the tail of a fish. 
God is neither represented here, nor elsewhere in 
the Old Testament, materially; and wherever he 
represents himself in outline it is in the divine, 
human image. How are we to explain this differ- 
ence? Only by supposing that the natural principle 
is here ruled over by a contrary selenite of the 
Spirit. So far as Israel maintained itself as the 

eople of redemptive history, which Abram’s 
isolation from the land of his heathen family had in 
view, itis a miracle of grace. The false heights 
and depths of heathenism are leveled in the litera- 
ture of Israel to the right mean. The entire pantheon 
has gone down in ‘Blohim, the One who, as the 
name 4% Shaddai attests, is the One free by nature, 
the Almighty ; and as the name Jehovah indicates, 
is not only absolute majesty, but also absolute ego 
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The Mesopotamian Haran was, even 
in the time of the caliphs, the principal seat of the 
Sabians, whose name is commonly derived from 
NI¥ the host (of heaven) according to Deut. tv. 


19. Here God dalled Abram that he might isolate 
him from his heathen surroundings. The name £7 
Shaddai characterizes the period, in which a new 
foundation is laid. The ies work consists in 
overpowering grace, which breaks off the natural 
development, in order to found a new one which is 
more in accordance with the divine decree. The 
holy literature of Israel is the literature of freedom 
from the curse of the natural principle. 

Remark 2. The heathen myths are reduced to 
rhetorical and poetical images in the language of 
revelation. In Gen. 1. 16 Mw is a metaphor 


for the dominant activity of the heavenly bodies by 
day and by night. The heathen considered the sun 
and moon as gods and kings. When God, in Deut. 
Iv. 24, is called a ‘‘ consuming fire,”’ this is a poetic 
image for God as angry and jealous. But the 
anion Moloch is the personal sun-fire, a physical 
fire-god, a burning and scorching sun-baal. God is 
compared, in Deut. xxxu. 11, to an eagle, 
which covers its young and carries them. The 
heathen Arabs, however, really had a god, probably 
a sun-god, which was called nasr (W}), and was 


represented as an eagle. God is compared with a 
lion, a leopard, a bear ete. (Hos. xm. 7-8), even | 
down tu a moth ({fos. v. 12), but not to a steer ; 
the mortifying remembrance of the apostacy (Ps. 
ovi. 20) prevents it. 


§4. Tus Hesrew as 4 Norta Semitic 
IsragtitisH 


The work of divine grace also appears in the 
language of the Old Testament Scriptures. ‘The 
reason why some portions of it are written in 
Chaldee—for thus the Biblical Aramaic is called, to 
distinguish it from that of the Targums and the 
Syriac—is because Israel in the Exile adopted the 
Aramaic language, which was at that time the 
dominant language of communication in the lands 
that were under the Babylonian rule. This exchange 
of language which is found in the books of Ezra 
(iv. 8-vi. 18; vu. 12-26; cf. Jer. x. 11) and of 
Daniel (1. 4-vn. 28) was not a return to the 
language of the Chaldean ancestral house. The 
language which Abram brought with him to Haran 
and from thence to Canaan was none other than the 
Babylonio-Assyrian, which now lies before us in 
numberless monuments; hence two things are 
possible: (1) that the Hebrew, that is the language 


of the Phoenicians were immediate offshoots from 
the Babylonio-Assyrian; or (2) that Abram ex- 
ry the language which he brought with him 
for that of Canaan (Is. xrx. 18), just as the other 
Terahites exchanged theirs in Mesopotamia with the 
Aramaic. The Hebrew and Phoenician are two 
north Semitic dialects, which were developed from 
the old Canaanitic, which is to be presupposed. 
Abram therefore spoke, with reference to his origin, 
the language of Hamitic Babel (Gen. x. 8-12), and 
exchanged it in the land of the Jordan with the 
language of Hamitic Canaan (Gen. x. 6), with the 
language of an idolatrous people, which was laden 
with 2 curse from the time of its ancestors (Gen. 
1x. 25). Hebrew is a sacred language, not by 
nature, but as sanctified by grace. In the Old 
Testament literature, its eye sare directed to heaven, 
as Jerome says in his comment on Is. xrx. 18; but 
in the language of common life, it betrays plainly 
enough its Hethitic origin. 

Remark. The languages which we call Semitic, 
Japhetic, and Hamitic do not extend to the origin 
of the Semitic, Japhetic, and Hamitic nations. The 
Canaanites are, according to the ethnographical 
table, Hamites. Springer,in his geography of ancient 
Arabia, calls it a calumny, that the compiler of the 
ethnographical table should reckon the Canaanites 
to the Hamitic race. But Renan and Schroeder 
are more cautious, and Lepsius has lately shown 
that nations and languages are by no means co- 
extensive in their original connection. Not only 
the Pheenicians, but also the Philistines, as the 
Biblical history informs us, spoke a Semitic 
language—even if, according to Neh. xm. 23 sq., 
it may have been a peculiar dialect—and yet the 
Canaanites, and, as Gen. x. 14 seems to state, the 
Philistines are by race Hamites. In answer to the 
question, where the Canaanites adopted the Semitic 
| language, we have no reliable information. But 
we know all the more certainly, that the Terahites 
who remained in Haran adopted the Aramaic 
language there. 


§5. Tae Hesrew as or tae Ovpest Semitic 
LANGUAGES WHICH HAS A LITERATURE. 


Although the Hebrew is not the primitive 
language, and not even the original Semitic language, 
yet it retains the honor of being one of the oldest 
Semitic languages which has a literature; we do 
-not say the oldest, for its priority is rendered a 
matter of debate through the literature on the 
monuments of its ancestral house, of which the most 
ancient period falls between 2000—1500 B. C., 
hence between Abram and Moses. None of the 
otherSemitic monuments which have been preserved, 
reach to so high an antiquity. The inscription in 
twenty-two lines on the sarcophagus of the Sidonian 
King Esmunazar, found in a crypt of ancient Tyre 
1855, dates, according to Schlottmann’s investiga- 
tion, from the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon (405 B.C). 
The Moabitic monument of King Mesha, discovered 


of Israel; and the Canaanitic, that is the language 


in 1868, is from the time of Joram, King of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, hence from about 


(WS WR WIN). The tinsel of symbol and the 
magic of myth have disappeared before the majestic 
simplicity of truth; and, at the same time, national 
‘ particularism is broken through, at least so far as 
the nationality of Israel is brought into relation 
with the idea of humanity, through 
its past history, as well as prospectively through its 
future history. 
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the years 896—894 B. C. The- Pheenician inscrip- 
tion discovered in the summer of 1880, at the mouth 
of the tunnel in the rock, which leads from Mary’s 
fountain to the pool of Siloam, probably extends to 
a much earlier date. Sayce has so far deciphered 


it, that in it the account of the architect, concerning’ 


the plan of the tunnel, is recognized, and that too 
of the Pheenician architect, so that the inscription 
probably goes back to the time of David and 
Solomon.* But these three inscriptions as well as 
many other Pheenicio-Punic inscriptions, together 
with the new Punic fragments in the Peenulus of 
Plautus, as well as the Egyptio-Aramaic remain 
preserved in the stone of Carpentras, and several 

apyri, the west Aramaic Palmyrenian inscriptions 
hems the first to the third Christian century, collected 
by Count Vogue, 1868, and the South Arabian, 
inyasiiie; from a pre-Islamic age which is uncer- 
tain—brought to light since 1837, are only small 
fragments of writing, not written works; and the 
Babylonio-Assyrian remnants of writing are indeed 
not only monuments, but there are also among them 
even constituent parts of real books from the royal 
central library, but yet they are only fragments of 
such. Hence, even yet, the Old Testament books 
may still be regarded as the oldest representatives 
of Semitic book-literature. If we do not take into 
account those fragments of the Assyrian book- 
literature, the ancient Semitic remains far behind 
the Biblical in antiquity. Samaritan literature, as 
a matter of course, could only begin about the time 
of Alexander the Great (336—322 B. C.) The 
Jewish Targums begin at the earliest with Onkelos, 
the proselyte, in the apostolic age. The Syriac be- 

ins for us with the Peshito in the second century. 

he Zabian religious books are from the Gnostic 
age (second | third century). The Ethiopic 
literature is christian throughout, and therefore does 
not extend further back than to the christianizing 
of Ethiopia in the third and following century. But 
the Arabic as it now lies before us as a literary 
language, was first elevated through Islam (622- 
632). It is the language of Kreysh, a north 
Arabian tribe. There are therefore no Syriac and 
— works which were written before the time of 
Christ. 


§ 6. Tue Hesrew Lanevace in 11s Revation To 
THE LANGUAGES OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. 


The languages are all related as products of the 
human mind, according to the same logical and 
formative laws; and even the morphological separa- 
tion of them into ¢solating [monosyllabic], agglutz- 
native, and inflectional languages does not separate 
them impassibly from one another, since the in- 
flected languages presuppose the form of the others 
as preliminary steps. But while the relationship 
of the Chinese and even of the Sumerio-Accadian 
with the Semitic, can neither be proved from the 
material nor from the form of the language, there 
appear in the languages of the three groups of na- 

*Sayce, in view of the most recent investigation, now places 4 


date of the inscription in the time of Ahaz or Hezekiah, cf. 
Presbyterian Review, New York, April, 1882, p. 401, seq. 


tions (Gen. x.) in which the Chinese and the 
primitive Asiatic languages cannot be inserted, 
primitive elements of a common character, which 
the groups of nations that have gone forth from one 
another, have further developed according to the 
individuality of the national spirit. The Egyptian 
sustains a remarkable relation to the Semitic in the 
formation of its pronouns, in the inflection of its 
verbs and even of its nouns; and we may conclude 
that Semites and Aryans once dwelt together, not 
only from primitive consonances in the names of 
domestic animals, numerals ete., but also from the 
manifold elementary relationships of both groups of 
languages. There are found not only in the stock 
of roots, but also in the inflection important points 
of contact, for example in the inflection of cases, 
since the genitive and accusative, the two original, 
oblique cases, were formed in accord. But the 
Semitic has not been developed beyond these two 
oblique cases, just as in the verb it distinguishes 
only two spheres of time, perfect and imperfect, and 
in the noun only two genders, masculine and 
feminine. The inflected verb consists throughout 
of three consonants. The three consonants condi- 
tion the signification, and the vowels only shade it 
off. Such a change of signification attaching to the 
vowels as in lived, loved, laved, leaved, is not 
ossible in any Semitic language; so too such a 
reely conscious composition as in expressed, im- 


pressed, depressed. 


§ 7. Tue Ortern or rue IsrartitisH ART OF 
Writina. 


The literature which we are about to describe, 
derived its language from Canaan, and at an earlier 
period from Babylon, but whence did it receive the 
art of writing? In Genesis, the verb IND neither 


oceurs in chapter xxmu., nor elsewhere; but in 
Exodus to Deuteronomy inclusive, we discover a 
knowledge, and most manifold use of writing. The 
subordimate officials of the Israelites are called in 
Exodus shoterim, from WOW to write—a word which 


has been retained in Assyrian, Arabic, and even 
Aramaic. According to this, Israel appears to have 
learned to write in Egypt. There the art of writing 
extends back before the time of Moses. Even 
Herodotus saw the pyramids, which belong to the 

e of the first Manethonian dynasty, covered with 
ee No monumental inscriptions afford 
us such a view of the origin of writing, as the 
Egyptian. The hieroglyphic system consists of the 
following kinds of signs : 

signs (pictures of things). These 
are: (1) Hegurative, that is, imitations of what is in- 
tended, for example an ox as a representation of the 
word which it signifies. This pictorial mode of 
writing corresponds to the mimetic element of the 
language. (2) Symbolical signs, that is, emblems 


of what is intended, for example an arm with a 
sword and ashield, represents a combat; an opening 
from which a snail departs, signifies to go out. 

2. Phonetic signs, that is, pictures of sounds, 
including (1) signs of syllable, for example a circlet 
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with a dot in it is equivalent to ra, which indicates 
the sun and then becomes the sign of the syllable 
ra; (2) signs of letters, for instance a small ellipse, 
is equivalent to the Greek letter rho, mouth. 

3. Determinative signs: (1) Determination b 
means of a thing, for example the syllable an wit 
an inkstand behind it signifies to — to write; 


with an inkstand and a man behind it, @ painter, a 
writer. (2) Phonetic determinatives, which are in- 
tended to establish the vocal value of signs and 
groups, for example the sign C—> is equivalent to 
the syllable per, when the figure of a mouth is 
added to it to ensure the reading. 
The ideographic signs represent writing in its 
lowest stage. The syllabic forms the transition 
from writing by pictures of things to phonetic 
writing, which was invented by the discovery of 
the acrophonic principle. According to this the 
discovery of writing is to be attributed as Grimm, 
Humboldt and others maintain, to the Egyptians. 
If we compare the cuniform characters of the Baby- 
lonio-Assyrian writing with those of the Egyptian, 
it i or that they have arisen in a similar man- 
ner, but that they have not both reached the same 
stage of development. In the oldest form of several 
Assyrian written characters, the original picture is 
still recognizable, for example in the character for 
star, signifying god, sun signifying day etc. The 
-picture of the sun through the insertion of the 
numeral thirty, becomes the written character for 
month. The combination of the written character 
for tree and life, gave the written character for wine. 
The course of development is here the same as in 
Egypt. The oldest form of the ancient Babylonian 
writing, in which the wedge begins to be developed 
from the line, corresponds to the Egyptian stage of 
the hieratic writing. But aside from the few signs 
which still render the original pictures of things 
recognizable, it is impossible to penetrate the 
foundation and plan of the Babylonio-Assyrian 
syllabic signs. Since now the old Anahuac in 
Mexico exhibits hieroglyphic writing, it is possible, 
that the development of writing in Egypt, and in 
the land between the Euphrates and the Tigris was 
independent, spontaneous, and without historical 
connection. But if there was a connection, then 
Egypt is to be considered the mother-land of the 
invention of writing, and writing in Babylon is a 
git of Oannes, that is, it was transplanted thither 
y the Cushites as the alphabet was introduced by 
the Phoenicians into Greece. 


THERE is a remarkable consistence in the usage of im- 
portant words in the Hebrew Bible. Just as all prophecy 
seems to be framed in accordance with a certain scheme, 
the germ of which is to be found in the Song of Moses 
(Deut., 32), so all the moral, theological, and ceremonial 
terms of the Bible have their sense fixed in the Venta- 
teuch, which is the birthplace of .“ Jewish modes of 
thought.”— Uirdlestone. 


THE memories of ordination are simply insulted by the 
man who prides himself on his French and German, and 
knows next to nothing of the tongues in which prophets 
and evangelists and apostles recorded the wonderful works 
of God.— Bishop Littlejohn. 


PRIMITIVE LITERATURES. 


BY 
Rev. Justin A. Suita, D. D., 


EDITOR OF ** THE STANDARD,”’ 


Two marked tendencies are apparent in the in- 
tellectual life of the age. One is toward an over- 
valuing of present interests and the current aspects 
ofall human things; the other towards pre-occu- 
pation with the long distant, even the pre-historic, 
past. The former is to be noted, for example, in 
theories of education and in features of the current 
literature. The latter reveals itself in profound, 
and patient, and exhaustive researches amongst the 
records and monuments of primitive human history. 
These tendencies are not necessarily antagonistic. 
It is only in their extreme manifestations that the 
conflict, if at all. Education upon a strictly util- 
tarian idea, or literature intensely realistic like 
much that is now current, of course may undervalue 
all culture that is not immediately ‘ practical,’’ and 
all literary product that concerns itself with the men 
and events of a long buried world. Upon the other 
hand, itis conceivable that in the absorbing study 
of the world’s antiquities, current aspects of human 
affairs should be too much overlooked. There is, 
however, no good reason why between these 
tendencies a just balance should not be preserved ; 
no good reason why, according to the tastes, capa- 
cities, opportunities, and pursuits of different per- 
sons, selected lines of study and investigation, or 
selected spheres of literary enterprise, should not 
be followed, even as specialties. Thus, while all 
culture and all time, equally with the present, may 
contribute to the enrichment of the current litera- 
ture, the work of investigation may be pressed into 
territory ever new, whether in the utilitarian 
sciences of the present, or the records and specula- 
tions, the faith, and thought, and life of an ex- 
cavated past. 


I. Tue First Great Literary Epoon. 


Perhaps the most interesting fact brought to view 
in that line of research which is concerned with 

rimitive human history, is that of a primitive 
iterature, pre-historic in date, and found as a pos- 
session of races even at that early date already 
distinct. Three great races, the Egyptian, the 
Chaldean, and the Aryan, have of late years more 
and more occupied the attention of scholars.  In- 

uiry as to the primitive history and condition of 
these races has been greatly stimulated and helped 
by incidents with reference to each, which, when 
the aspects assumed by certain vital questions are 
considered, seem truly to be providential. 

It is now just about one hundred years since, in 
1784, Sir William Jones led the way among 
European scholars in that study of the Sanscrit 
language with its literary monuments, which has 
brought to light a treasure of ancient Vedic, or 
Aryan literature so rich, and in every way so re- 
markable. A few years later, in 1799, the discovery 
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of the Rosetta stone, in Egypt, with its equivalent 
inscriptions in hieroglyphic and in Greek, furnished 
a key to the mysteries of hieroglyphic writing in 
general, and thus opened a way to the decipherment 
of ancient Egyptian manuscripts, as well as of the 
inscriptions which cover the walls of tombs, temples 
and palaces in that strange land. A like incident 
has put the world in possession of a literature still 
earlier in date, perhaps, that of Chaldea. Not far 
from the ruins of ancient Persepolis, in Southern 
Persia, stands an immense rock, the rock Behistun, 
1700 feet in height, with some parts of its face 
covered with inscriptions in the cuneiform, or 
wedge-shaped character, and in three languages, 
Persian, Median, and Babylonian. In 1838, this 
inscription was deciphered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and the key to the cuneiform character employed in 
the literature of ancient Chaldea was found. 

Thus within the space of a century, it has become 
possible to read whatever may be found in the liter- 
ary remains of the three great races, Aryan, Egypt- 
ian, Chaldean. Meantime the Homeric question, 
the excavations and researches of Schliemann and 
others, have reached upward to the very earliest 
times of the wonderful lenek people :—while at the 
centre of all, the great Semitic literature, shrined in 
the Hebrew Bible, has held its place, acquiring 
more and more of historical and literary interest as 
it is seen what relations the newly discovered treas- 
ures of ancient thought and faith sustain to this, 
which, during so many centuries, preserved the only 
authentic record of man’s own earliest life on the 
earth. 

If, now, we may assume the probability that in 
the book of Genesis, especially, Moses made use of 
documents much earlier in date than his own time, 
some of them possibly even ante-diluvian in origin, 
it will become perhaps not a strained view to say 
that these great literatures of which we have been 
speaking belong in a general way to the same epoch. 

he oldest of the Chaldean writings, found in libra- 
ries of baked clay tablets amidst excavated ruins 
along the lower Euphrates, date back to about B. C. 
2000. Professor Whitney, of Yale College, thinks 
that the Vedic period should probably be fixed at 
B. C. 2000-1500. The Papyrus Ebers, discovered 
by Professor George Ebers, of Germany,—the latest 
discovery of the kind, we believe, in Egyptian liter- 
ature—‘‘ was written,’ so Professor Ebers states, 
‘tin the sixteenth century before Christ.’? Scholars 
are of opinion that there were at least the begin- 
nings of a literature in Greece at nearly the same 
time. Mr. Gladstone thinks Homer must have 
lived at not far from B. C. 1000. | Herodotus fixes 
his date at 1044. |The poems of Homer, however, 
cannot have been the first productions of the Greek 
mind. ‘They are,” says Professor Jebb, of the 
University of Glasgow, ‘‘ not at all like the simple 
ballad-poetry of other countries’? — which is 
so often the primitive poetry. ‘‘They are works of 
highly finished art, which could not possibly have 
been produced until the poetical art had been prac- 
ticed for a long time.”? If we consider how long a 
time this must have been, it seems not unlikely that 


there was a primitive literature in Greece—or 
rather in Ionia, for it was there, on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, that Greek culture began—not 
very far from the time when the Vedas were pro- 
duced in the original home of the Aryans, on the 
northern slope of the Himalayas, the Babylonian 
tablets inscribed and stored in libraries in the val- 
ley of the Euphrates, and the Egyptians covering 
their tombs and their papyri with hieroglyphic 
writing. 

Of course, when we speak of this as an ‘‘epoch,”’ 
we use the word in a very general and wide sense. 
The date of the Israelitish Exodus is placed at 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century before 
Christ. The period we have had in view, therefore, 
in what we have said above, is that which reaches 
from Abraham to the Exodus. To this general 
period the oldest writings of the Bible in their form 
as Mosaic may be assigned. When we take into 
view all the facts above noticed, with the conclu- 
sions they seem naturally to suggest, it does not 
seem venturing too much, if we style this period, 
from about the year 2000 to about the year 1500 the 
first great literary epoch in the intellectual history 
of mankind. 


Il. Proorive Lireratures as Murvatty REevatep. 


It has been customary to classify the languages 
of the world into three great families: the Aryan, 
comprising all the Indo-European tongues; the 
Semitic, embracing the Hebrew, the Syriac, the 
Ethiopic, the ancient Phoenician and the Carthag- 
inian; and the Turanian, or Hamitic, under which 
are grouped all the languages not found in either of 
the other two families, with those spoken by the 
wild races, scattered up and down the earth. To 
the Turanian group would belong the Egyptian and 
the Chaldean, so far as it was Hamitic, and the 
Chinese. For a long time it seems to have been 
supposed that between these several families of 
human speech there were few or none such resem- 
blances as to indicate community of origin. The 
languages of the Turanian group, especially, were 
supposed to be marked off from the others by dis- 
tinctions so radical as to set them almost wholly by 
themselves. As, however, the study of comparative 
philology has gone forward, these original impres- 
sions have been much qualified. Affinities have 
been traced where none had previously been sus- 
pected ; and languages of races widely separated and 
greatly unlike in condition, have been found to ex- 
hibit resemblances of a remarkable kind. Particu. 
larly those of the great races amongst whom the 
foundations of the world’s civilization were laid, are 
allied in so many ways as to argue unmistakably a 
common origin. ‘* There is abundant proof,”’ says 
a recent writer who seems to have given much 
attention to the subject—‘ proof with which pages 
might be filled—that there was a still older mother- 
tongue (older than any of the groups described), 
from which Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic were all 
derived.’’ One point of mutual relation between .- 
the primitive literatures of the world is found, then, © 
in the languages in which they were written. They — 
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show, indeed, signs of a great lingual cataclysm, 
such as the Bible itself describes as occurring at the 
confusion of tongues, so that their differences seem 
absolutely phenomenal. _ Yet, side by side with 
these striking differences, are resemblances which 
the differences themselves render all the more re- 
markable, going to show that these variant, and yet, 
as we shall see, resembling literatures are produced 
by branches of the one original race, sons of Adam, 
the first man, ‘‘ the son of God.”’ 

In their content these literatures vary, of course, 
‘as all literatures do. The literature of a people is, 
more or less, one of its idiosyneracies. It is char- 
acterized by peculiarities of the people, and char- 
acterizes the people themselves, in turn. Its 
peculiar content will be much determined by the 
physical environment, the social condition, the 
peculiar ideas, the history and the habits of those 
who produce it. That the Chaldean literature, for 
example, should reveal closer affinities with our 
Hebrew scriptures than any other, might be antici- 
pated from facts of scripture history itself. There 
seems to be evidence that the primitive homes of 
the race were somewhere in the region of the lower 
Euphrates. At all events, the earliest migration 
appears to have been thither. One is not surprised, 
therefore, to find the literature preserved in those 
Babylonian tablets, dealing very largely with the 
same themes as fill so great a place in our own 
books. The creation, the fall of man, the deluge 
are here narrated, with resemblances most striking 
to the Mosaic account of each. We must make 
room for some extracts from the account of the 
deluge, as deciphered and translated by the late 
Mr. George Smith: 


.“The flood reached to heaven; the bright earth to a 
waste was turned. It destroyed all life from the face of 
the earth, the one deluge over the people. Brother saw 
not brother, they did not know the people. In heaven, the 
gods feared the tempest and — refuge; they ascended 
to the heaven of the king of angels and spirits. Six days 
and nights passed; the wind, deluge and storm over- 
whelmed. n the seventh day, in its course, was calmed 
the storm; and all the deluge, which had destroyed like 
an earthquake, quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and the 
wind and deluge ended I sent forth (Izdhubar, or 
Noah, is himself the narrator) a swallow, and it left. The 
swallow went and turned, and a resting-place it did not 
find, and it returned. I sent forth a raven, and it left. The 
raven went, and the decrease of water it saw, and it did 
eat, 1t swam, and wandered away, and did not return. I sent 
the animals to the four winds. I poured out a libation. I 
built an altar on the peak of the mountain.” 


The ancient Egyptian literature is characterized 
as we should expect, from the allusion in that say- 
ing that ‘‘ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 


the Egyptians.”” The papyrus mentioned above, 
Papyrus Ebers, is a learned and elaborate work 
upon medicine. Others of the works discovered are 
upon science, music, law, works of fiction and satire. 
e oldest Vedas are hymns to the nature-gods ; 
while, if we may draw any inferences from Homer 
as to the character of the literature that preceded 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and prepared their way, we 
should conclude it to have been mythological in 
character, celebrating deeds of gods and heroes. 


Limitation of space will not suffer us to point out 
those finer elements in these literatures which brin 
them into closer mutual relations than so far woul 
appear. How the writings of Moses are related to 
those now mentioned, we shall notice further on. It 
must suffice, here, to say that even in these primi- 
tive literatures something of that community of 
thought and faith is found which characterizes those 
of even widely separated peoples in the later ages : 
showing that it is the one human mind which looks 
out on nature and life, and up to God; which looks 
back upon the past, recording and interpreting, and 
Prenat, to even that future which lies beyond time, 
doubting, fearing, hoping. 

Ill. Tuerr Revative Vacove. 


In attempting to form some estimate, now, of the 
relative value of these literatures, we shall be justi- 
fied in using as the standard of comparison the 
writings of Moses, and especially the first and 
oldest of his five books, the book of Genesis. We 
are supported in this by what is so customary, so 
almost invariable, in those who have studied these 
writings of pre-historic times. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the chief interest explorers and 
commentators find in the ancient literatures, is in 
the question how far they sustain the Biblical story 
of man’s earliest life in the world. This recognition 
of the commanding place held by the Mosaic 
writings is often apparently quite unconscious. Even 
where, in a spirit of some unfriendliness perhaps, 
writers mark differences, and dwell upon them, even 
in this they recognize in the Mosaic books a stand- 
ard of comparison, and pay a certain respect to that 
conviction so long and so widely prevailing, that 
the Bible, among all literatures, in all ages, stands 
superior and alone. If we note, here, some of the 
elements of this superiority, as respects the book ot 
Genesis in particular, we shall find occasion in so 
doing to mark such other points of comparison or 
contrast as belong to this part of our inquiry. 

1. First, and as a point somewhat preliminary, 
we must note the fact that Genesis is, itself, so evi- 
dently, a primitive literature. Differing as it does 
in such marked ways from other productions of the 
same age, it still so much resembles them in other 
ways as that it could with reason be assigned to no 
other age but the primitive one. The simplicity 
of the narrative is sure evidence of this—its sim- 
plicity, above all, when reciting events of the most 
extraordinary character. It seems impossible to 
doubt that the earlier chapters of the book at least 
were written at atime when the direct and personal 
interposition and action of deity in what concerns 
this world, was not at all that thing so difficult of 
conception which it now is. These marvels are 
narrated asif by one who could not imagine it 
necessary to do more than state the simple fact. 
In so far as this element of simplicity is concerned, 
what we observe is precisely what appears in the 
primitive traditions and literatures of all races; in 
these the intervention and activity of the gods in 
what concerns men are assumed as if it could not 
be supposed that any one would ever doubt them. 
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We can only urge that the assignment of Genesis, 

articularly its first chapters, to any period in 
Seomon history, when men were in the habit of 
philosophizing about things, when the difficulties 
of what concerns the being, the — , and 
the activity of God had become subjects of debate, 


when skeptical inquiry had begun its long and 


devious career, seems really nothing less than an 
unpardonable anachronism. 

2. But secondly, and as a feature in which the 
primitive literature becomes superior to all others 
whatsoever, notice its monothecsm. There is not 
another one of these literatures, not even, one 
might almost say, any scrap of tradition, or fable, 
preserved as relics of any race of man, in any part 
of the world, save this primitive literature of the 
Hebrews, that is not more or less polytheistic. We 
observe this element as a marked one in the account 
of the deluge copied above from the translation by 
Mr. George Smith. It is in like manner observable 
as an all but universal fact, in the literature and 
the traditions of primitive races. The one exception 
is this Book of Genesis. 

And what makes this exception the more remark- 
able is the fact that the one God is conceived and 
spoken of in Genesis in a way to satisfy the most 
advanced and most matured ideas of God in the 
most cultured ages and nations of the world. The 
more advanced stages of revelation itself supply 
nothing in the least contradictory to the idea of God, 
given in these very first words of all. This is an 
element of superiority which may be fitly character- 
ized as wonderful; and as not to be accounted for 
upon any theory which assumes that the author or 
authors of this book wrote wholly as otker men of 
the same age were writing, and with no other 
guidance than such as they had. 
said that traces of monotheistic ideas are found in 
other religions and literatures, it should be borne 
in mind that these are only traces, and they are 
obscured and almost covered out of sight by the 
prevailing polytheism; whereas, in Genesis, the 
monotheistie element is the characterizing one, all 
through, and stands out clear, distinct and unmis- 
takable. 

3. Much might be said, if our space would per- 
mit, of the superiority of the Mosaic literature as 
literature. Primitive literature is found to be more 
or less poetic in form and legendary in character. 
‘Real history,’’? says Professor Whitney, in the 
introduction to his Sanscrit Grammar, ‘‘ finds no 
place in Sanscrit literature, nor is there any con- 
scious historical element in any of the works com- 
posing it.”’ The ancient Egyptian literature, even 
where it assumes to recite history and to recall the 
reigns of kings in successive dynasties, tells first of 
a period of 18,000 years during which the country 
had been ruled by demi-gods and heroes. We are 
thus in the region of fable at the very beginning ; 
and whether we ever leave it, and if so, where, is 
perpetually a question. The Chaldean literature 
seems to rest upon traditions of the same events as 
those recited in Genesis, but the clothing of these 
events is not history, but legend. Of Genesis 


If it should be: 


the hostile critic than he himself is willing to admit. 

4. Wecan only notice further, and in a word, 
the content of the literature in Genesis as compared 
with those belonging to the same general epoch. 
President Woolsey, in his work on ‘ Divorce,”’ 
notices appreciatively that striking passage in which 
the whole law of marriage, for all times and nations, 
is given: ‘*‘Therefore shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one flesh.”” The primary principle of that 
criminal jurisprudence which all history shows to 
be essential to the very existence of society, is also 
set down as given by God to Noah, as he came out 
of the ark. How far the first chapter of Genesis 
really anticipates the discoveries to modern science 
may be an open question: but we shall surely not 
go amiss, as regards this whole matter, if we quote 
these words from Delitzsch: No science, no art, if 
it would seek out the cradle of its origin can suffer 
this book to lie unnoticed ; and its expositor, if he 


would be equal to his task, must keep step, not 


only with linguistic, ethnographic and geographic 
research, but, in general, with progressive science 
in the world of man and nature.”? Is it not won- 
derful that this should be true of a book so evidently 
written in the very childhood of the race? And of 
what other literature of the same period could like 
things be said without positive absurdity, 


We leave the subject with regret that the treat- 
ment of it here is necessarily so hasty and inade- 
quate. Our purpose has mainly been suggestion : 
and withal, suggestion as to the richness and 
promise of that line of research which it is the pur- 
pose of the Hesruw Srupenr to encourage and to 
aid. 


PECULIARITIES OF HEBREW STYLE. 


The use of the Hebrew tenses will be better understood 
and more thoroughly appreciated if we keep in mind some 
of the peculiarities by which Hebrew style, especially the 
poetical and prophetical style, is characterized. One such 
peculiarity is the singular ease and rapidity with which the 
writer changes his standpoint, at one moment speaking of 
a scene as though still in the remote future, at another 
moment describing it as though present to his gaze. 
Another characteristic is a love for variety and vividness 
in expression: so soon as the pure prose style is deserted 
the writer, no longer contenting himself with a series o 
(say) perfects, diversifies his language in a manner which 
absolutely mocks any effort to reproduce it in a Western 
tongue; seizing each separate individual detail, he invests 
it with a special character of its own—you see it perhaps 
emerging into the light, perhaps standing there with 
clearly-cut outline before you—and presents his readers 
with a picture of surpassing brilliancy and life.—Driver. 


| THE HEBREW STUDENT. 
itself there is but a very small portion for which a 
legendary element is claimed by any one. The 
greater part of the book—all of it after the eighth 
chapter—is as perfectly historical in tone and style 
as any modern history that can be named; while 
in even these first eight chapters only here and 
there a passage appears which even the most 
captious criticism can treat as legendary. Whether 
these are legendary or not is a qnestion which the 
uniformly sober, consistent, Adstorical tone of the 
narrative as a whole, makes a more difficult one for 
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HEBREW MANHOOD, 
A FRAGMENT. 
By Rev. H. C. MABIE. 


In nothing is real manhood better seen than in 
right choice. 
his quality embraces many others. It embraces 
faith nh as Abraham’s, that staggers not at the 
romise of God but stands calmly, as he did on 
Meant Moriah, and with clear eye looks down on 
the ages and comprehends the grand unfolding of 
Messiah’s kingdom. Without such a broad ex- 
tensive view of human affairs, how could he have 
risen to the grandeur of his choice to slay his 
son—even his only son Isaac, the child of promise, 
from whom the Messiah was to descend—rather 
than to doubt the truth or deny the authority, of 
what he knew to be the divine word? 


This quality, of choosing great ultimate ends, 
those ends which determine character, embraces 
temperance and sobriety, even spirituality of life, 
it involves the subordination of all selfish, earthly 
and low appetites and passions to spiritual ends. 


How could Daniel have risen to such heights of 
character in the choice he made, if he had not first 
‘** purposed in his heart not to defile himself with 
the portion of the King’s meat, nor with the wine 
which he drank’’; and subsequently, to say to the 
bribing spirit of Belshazzar, ‘‘ Let thy gifts be to 
thyself and thy rewards to another, yet I will read 
the writing unto the King and make known to him 
the interpretation ?”’ 

It costs something to make noble choices in life ; 
for they run counter to all the lower and more 
animal tendencies of our nature. It takes courage 
and fortitude—real bravery—negatively and _posi- 
tively, to take such moral ground as our higher 
nature is capable of and as God calls us to occupy. 
It takes great fortitude and patience to subinit to 
some things—more bravery than it does to fight 
them. See Job with calamities raining upon him 
—family swept away, flocks destroyed, friends ar- 
rayed against him and mocking him in an affecta- 
tion of friendly interest, his body a nauseous, ulcer- 
ous mass; and yet from the spirit of the afflicted 
man there arises no curse against God. His lips 
are a barred and bolted gate against ungodly mur- 
murs. I think he is the greatest hero in the ancient 
world. Your Caesars, and Pompeys ,and Hannibals, 
and Alexanders are a band of red-handed cravens 
beside this one pure, brave spirit who sings from 
out his living sepulchre, ‘‘ Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust Him.’? Then see those three young 
men in Babylon, who, upon the plain of Dura, be- 
fore the flashing glory of Nebuchadnezzar’s idol 
dare to stand alone under the fiery, jealous scrutin 
of a whole kingdom, and see their way leading di- 
rectly to the open door of a gleaming sevenfold 
heated furnace, rather than deny the God of Israel. 

Surely no man can surmount the summit of their 
moral choice, without courage sublime enough to 
bring wondering angels from the seventh heaven to 
behold the sight and the Son of God, from the 
throne of the Eternal to share with them their 
furnace throne and make of the very crackling 


flames the gleaming robes of their coronation day. 

Talk of manhood! What is this of which men 
become possessed when they are able to subordi- 
nate all the powers of the lower nature and all the 
fury of the elements, all the vengeance of 
heathen princes and all the jealous rage of Satanic 
opposers, and put it all under their feet, and thus 
posited calmly rise into the very companionship of 
the Son of God. The moral altitude of such men 
is grander than that of the angel whom John saw 
in the apocalypse, who “stood upon the sea and 
upon the earth and lifted his hand to heaven and 
swore by Him, that liveth forever and ever, that 
there should be time no longer;’’ and yet the Old 
Testament—the book which some wise souls fancy 
they have outgrown,—abounds in its instances of 
men who have subordinated everything, even life 
itself, that they might rise to the grandeur of such 
achoice. There is Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, 
and Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and Joseph, 
and Moses, and Joshua, and Gideon, and Barak, 
and Samuel, and David, and Elijah with his seven 
thousand companions who did not bow the knee to 
Baal, and multitudes of whom, in that ancient time, 
they were the mere representatives, ‘‘who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens;”’ these all ** obtained a goud 
report through faith.” 

‘hey are simply our elder brethren in the same 
great fight, our companions before whom was put 
the same moral option, of gaining this world or 
the world to come. 


Hindoo Version of a Virtuous Woman. 
(Cf. Proverbs, XX XI, 10—31.] 


‘““A woman who always acts according to her husband’s 

pleasure, 

And speaks no ill of any person, 

And who can herself do all such things as are proper for 
a woman, 

And who is of good principles, 

And who bears a son, 

And who rises from sleep before her husband ; 

Such a woman is found only by much, and many, relig- 
ious works. 

A woman who is of good disposition, 

And who puts on her jewels and clothes with decorum : 

Whenever the husband is cheerful, the wife also is 
cheerful ; 

Andif the husband be sorrowful, the wife also is sorrowful; 

And whenever the husband undertakes a journey, the 
wife puts on a careless dress and lays aside her 
jewels, and other ornaments ; 

And abuses no person ; 

And will not expend a single dam (about jd.) without 
her husband’s consent ; 

And takes care of the household goods ; 

And at the time of worship, performs her worship to the 
Deity in a proper manner ; 

And goes not out of the house ; 

And is not unchaste ; 

And makes no quarrels or disturbances ; 

And has no greedy passions ; 

And is always employed in some good work ; 

And pays a proper respect to all persons ; 


Such is a good woman.” 
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PROSPECTUS. 


In view of the increasing interest manifested in Old 
Testament study by Christian ministers and teachers, and 
at the suggestion of several who are themselves specially 
engaged in this study, it has been decided to issue a 
monthly periodical, which shall be devoted exclusively to 
the interests of Old Testament Literature and Interpre- 
tation. 

That there is a field fur such a Journal, no one will 
deny. The importance of the Old Testament in itself, and 
in its relation to the New, is more widely recognized to-day 
than at any former period in the history of the Church. 

The malignant attacks of its enemies, and the theoretical 
reconstructions proposed by its too liberal friends, have done 
and are doing much to incite not only specialists but also 
pastors, and even laymen, to personal investigation of the 
questions at issue. 

The fact that a new translation of the Old Testament is 
being made, affords an additional incentive to activity 
in this line. Pastors feel that they must prepare them- 
selves to pass judgment on it. Where one hundred men 
can be found capable of pronouncing an intelligent opinion 
in reference to the changes made in the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, there are not five whose opinion on 
the changes made in the Revised Version of the Old Tes- 
tament will be worthy of consideration. 

It is true that papers in this line of study are sometimes 
published in “ Reviews” and “ Religious Weeklies.” But 

_it is also true (1) that “ Reviews” find their way into the 
hands of comparatively few of our ministers, and (2) that 


a family newspaper is not the place and has not the room 
for the publication of such articles as are demanded at the 
present time. 

Whether this periodical will subserve the purpose for 
which it is established is, of course, more or less an experi- 
ment. Ifthe experiment prove a failure, it will not be for 
the lack of an able corps of contributors, a prudent business 
management, and an unlimited amount of hard work. 

Attention is invited especially to the following points: 

(1.) The Journal will be to a certain extent popular in 
its character. It will aim to encourage and, so far as pos- 
sible, to instruct all classes of Old Testament students. 
It is not intended solely for those who are acquainted with 
the Hebrew. 

(2.) In its attitude towards “new theories,” it will be 
conservative. Judicious discussion of questions of criticism 
will be encouraged, but in no case will the editor be 
responsible for views expressed by contributors. 

(3.) The leading articles of each number will be fur- 
nished by the most eminent scholars and writers in this 
department of study. Among others, the following may 


be mentioned as contributors : 
Pror. E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
Newton Theological Seminary, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Pror. WILLIS J. BEECHER, 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
Pror. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Pror. S. BURNHAM, 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Pror. SAMUEL I. CURTISS, D.D., 
Congregational Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
Pror. CHARLES ELLIOTT, D.D.. 


Pror. NORMAN FOX, 
Dr. HENRY GERSON], 


Pres. G. W. NORTHROP, D.D. 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Pror. HENRY 8S. OSBORNE, 
University, Oxford, O. 


Rev. JUSTIN A. SMITH, D.D., 
Editor of Standard,” Chicago. 
Pror. JAMES STRONG, 8.T.D., 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


London, Ontario, Canada. 
158 West Fifty-eighth St., New York City. 
Editor of ‘‘The Maccabean,” Chicago. 


ProrF. B. C. TAYLOR, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


(4.) The articles published will cover a very wide 
range, including topics in “Ancient History,” “Biography,” 
“Chronology,” “Geography,” and “ Archeology,” as well 
as in “ Introduction,” and “ Hermeneutics.” 

Exegeses of obscure or important texts will form a 
prominent feature of each issue. 

There will also be furnished from time to time discus- 
sions of “Hebrew Poetry,” “Hebrew Synonyms,” and 
points in Grammar and Lexicography. 

Selections and translations from the best books and 
periodicals will be given a proportionate amount of space. 

Notices of books (old as well as new) relating to this 
department will receive careful attention. 

Mention will also be made from number to number of 
important articles in Journals and Reviews (German and 
English), which bear directly or indirectly upon the Old 
Testament. 

A page will be given in each number to answering gram- 
matical and, so far as practicable, general questions on 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 

(5.) The size of the periodical will be increased to 
twenty-four or thirty-two pages, as soon as the subscription 
will justify it. 
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Notes. 


Ir would be difficult to find an article better adapted to 
introduce an Old Testament periodical to the public, than 
that which our readers will find on the first page of this 
number. The prefatory words of the translator are worthy 
of careful perusal. “Love for truth and evangelical 
Christianity,” and “a heart full of the love of Christ,” 
do not characterize all German critics. That Prof. Del- 
itzsch 7s a critic, all recognize. In his investigations he 
has adopted the so-called critical methods ; but the rever- 
ential spirit in which he employs these methods, the great 
modesty with which he announces the results of his study, 
compel one to respect, even to love, the man, and admire 
the scholar, though he may differ from him in some of 
his conclusions. 


Tuis article is the first of a series of four which will 
be furnished in successive numbers of THE HEBREW 
SrupENnt. It may not be amiss to call especial attention 
to the fact that the matter contained in these articles 
has never before been published either in German or 
English, and that it is the very latest statement made by 
Prof. Delitzsch on these important points. There is no 
question of greater moment in biblical study, than the 
Pentateuch-question; and where is the student whose 


views upon that question are more worthy uf consideration 
than those of Prof. Delitzsch? 


“In its attitude towards ‘new theories,’ this Journal 
will be conservative. Judicious discussion of questions of 
criticism will be encouraged, but in no case will the editor 
be responsible for views expressed by contributors.” 

It is desirable, for many reasons, to emphasize this state- 
ment, made in the Prospectus. Once for all the editor 
desires to say that this periodical will be conducted in the 
interest of no “theory,” old or new. It isa fact which 
must be recognized, that at the present time, much doubt 
and uncertainty assail those beliefs which all have been 
accustomed to hold. Attacks of the most unscrupulous 
character have been made against the authenticity of 
certain portions of the Old Testament. New methods of 
study have been introduced. It is not too much to say that 
never before was the Old Testament studied as it is now 
being studied, alike by friend and foe. What will be the 
outcome? That our old ideas will be modified to a greater 
or less extent, is probable. But that they are entirely to 
be given up, and others of the most opposite character 
substituted for them, the safest authorities deny. In 
view of these facts, the question arises, and it is a serious 
one, in what manner is a conservative journal to be con- 
ducted? Shall all communications which are not of the 
most conservative stamp be rejected? It may be the 
opinion of some that, since the great majority of readers 
will be incapable of deciding for themselves as to the 
truth or falsity of the views presented, and since the read- 
ing of such views must necessarily more or less unsettle 
the opinion of all who read-them, it is not wise or prudent 
to publish them. There is undoubtedly a truth here, yet is 
it altogether true? The “new views” in one way or another 


will reach the pastors. There is scarcely a well-read minis- 
ter who has not examined Prof. Wm. Robertson Smith’s 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” They will 
read, almost without exception, his new book on Pro- 
phecy. These questions will certainly be studied. It is 
merely a matter of time and place. And what better 
place is there for this study and examination, than the 
recitation-room of our theological Seminaries, or the 
conservative religious paper, where the falsity as well as 
the truth will be noticed, where rash speculation will be 
dealt with as such, where “love for truth and evangelical 
Christianity” is uppermost “in hearts full of the love of 
Christ.” Why should not these “theories” be met face 
to face and grappled with? 

These and other questions have already come up for 
decision. That great care and prudence are necessary in 
the management of this work, is fully appreciated. Will 
our readers but remember, 1) that whatever appears in our 
columns is permitted a place there because it is beiieved 
that it will subserve the interests of truth; 2) that it is the 
privilege of the reader, as it will also be of the editor, to 
criticize or refuse assent to any unguarded or unfounded 
statements of a radical tendency, which a contributor may 
have seen fit to employ. 


OnE has little conception of the fascination in Oriental 
study until he has himself engaged in it. Prof. W. D. 
Whitney has probably done more than any one else to en- 
courage and stimulate this line of research in America. 
Earnestly devoted to such study himself, he has impressed 
all his students with his own spirit of interest and work. 
It would doubtless surprise us, did we know to how great 
an extent private study is being carried on in this 
direction. The great number of elegantly prepared 
volumes which, within a few years, have been issued by 
English and American publishers, — books relating to 
these subjects—is a sufficient indication of the fact noted. 
There is now within the reach of all who are interested, 
the necessary literature for the prosecution of such 
studies. Few men have availed themselves of this liter- 
ature to read more widely and more carefully than the 
writer of the article on “Primitive Literatures.” The 
subject an interesting one, the matter new, striking, and 
abreast of the times, the style finished and elegant, go 
where you may, you will not find reading more pleasing or 
more profitable. 


WILL not some one write an article for the STUDENT on 
“ A Revival of Hebrew Study.” The “ Article” is needed, 
the “Revival” is needed, and the “Study” is needed. 
Why is it that pastors so universally detest Hebrew? 
There must be some explanation for the fact, though they 
may be impossible to assign for it a reasonable excuse, 
There seem, however, to be indications of a change in this 
respect. It certainly means something, that four hundred 
ministers from thirty-five states, and of thirteen denom- 
inations have within a year felt constrained to take up 
once more a study so long neglected. True, four hundred 
isa small percentage of fifty thousand, but if this work 
is as profitable as they themselves claim, what may not be 
accomplished in the future ? 
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THE PESHITO. 
By Pror. J. A. EDGREN, D. D. 


Very early in the Christian era, probably some- 
where between the latter part of the first century 
and the middle of the second, translations were 
made into Syriac of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. These translations were made from the 
original Hebrew, Aramzar and Greek texts. We 
mention the Aramsan because of the Chaldee 
portions of the Old Testament and the Syro-Chaldaic 
original of Matthew’s Gospel. ‘That Matthew wrote 
in Syro Chaldaic is maintained by many of the most 
eminent Biblical scholars of our age, and it is the un- 
contradicted testimony of antiquity. From this 
text, not from the Greek version of it, the ancient 
Syriac translation of the Gospel seems to have been 
made (Smith’s Bible Dictionary: Versions, p. 
3393). This is of great interest, and perhaps not 
without importance, since the Syriac Gospel in that 
case must present us with nearly a copy of the 
language of Matthew and of the very words of the 
Savior; for the difference between the Syro-Chal- 
daic of Galilee, spoken by Christ, and the Syriac 
of the region north of Palestine, to which the 
Peshito probably belongs, could not have been very 
great. 

There is reason to believe that both the Old and 
New Testaments of the Syriac Bible were executed 
by Christian scholars. Later in time both obtained 
the name Peshito (the simple), probably in dis- 
tinction from paraphrastic versions and interpreta- 
tions in general, or, as has also been supposed (for 
the Old Testament), in distinction from the Syriac 
version of the Greek Hexaplar text of Origen’s 
Septuagint, which contained many marks and cita- 
tions from the Greek translators. Gradually, or 
trom the beginning, or both, the Peshito of the Old 
Testament was more or less conformed to the Sep- 
tuagint, and it was made to feel in some degree the 
influence of the Targus. Yet, on the whole, itis a 
faithful version and of considerable importance to 
textual criticism and Biblical interpretation. Da- 
vidson says: ‘In point of fidelity it is the best of 
all the ancient versions. Its renderings are gener- 
ally happy, free from paraphrastic circumlocutions 
on the one hand and bald literality on the other. 
Occasionally the translator has given a freer and ar- 
bitrary interpretation; but without introducing 


anything like Jonathan’s or the Jerusalem Targum’s 


insertions.”’ It is of interest to know that this 
venerable version extensively supports the Masso- 
retic text, and though it deviates from it at times, 
exhibiting inferior readings, yet it also contains 
some better readings. 

The Old Testament was first printed in the Paris 
Polyglott under the superintendence of Gabriel 
Sionita, who however supplied missing portions b 
translating from the Latin Vulgate. Afterwards it 


was printed in Walton’s Polyglott, with additions 
of Apocrypha translated from the Greek. The 


Lee on MS. authority. In this edition, printed in 
London 1823 for Syrian Christians in Malabar, we 
have a critical text based on seven MSS. and the 
commentaries of Ephraem and Bar Hebreeus. It 
is the best text printed, and free from Sionita’s 
translations from the Vulgate, though not so good 
as it might be made from now existing materials. 
Yet, since it is believed that a critical revision 
would not better it much, the Biblical student may 
with interest and advantage use the text as it is at 
present. 

A few passages from the Peshito, translated as 
literally as allowable into English, might be of in- 
terest to the reader We will select from the Law, 
the Psalms and the Prophets. A comparison with 
the Hebrew text will show the great similarity yet 
occasional deviations : 

We translate from Prof. Lee’s text. 

From Ex. 20.—(1) And God spake all these words: 
(2) I am the Lord thy God, who have brought thee from 
the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage. (3) Thou 
shalt not have other gods besides me. (4) Thou shalt no} 
make unto thee any image or any likeness (of that) which 
is in heaven above, or which is on the earth below, or which 
is in the waters beneath the earth. (5) Thou shalt not 
bow unto them, for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
returning the debts of the fathers upon the children unto 
three or four generations upon them that hate me. (6) And 
I show mercy unto a thousand generations unto them that 
love me and keep my commandments. 


And so on with an equal degree of literalness 
throughout the Decalogue. 


Ps, 23.—(1) The Lora will pasture me, 

And nothing shall be wanting unto me. 

And upon choice meadows He causes me to lie down 

And unto still waters He leads me. 

My soul He transforms, 

And He leads me in paths of truth 

For His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk in valleys of shadows of death, 

I will not fear evil, for Thou art with me. 

Thy sceptre and Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest before me a table against my enemies. 

Thou annointest my head with oil, 

And my cup intoxicates even as ardent wine. 

Thy goodness and Thy mercies follow me all the days 
of my life. 

So that I shall dwell in the house of the Lord length 
of days. 

From Nahum 1.— The scourge* of Nineveh, 
which is in the book of the visions of Nahum the 
Elkoshite. 

A jealous God and an avenger is the Lord : 

Avenging is the Lord in wrath, 

Avenging is the Lord to His adversaries, 

And reserving (wrath) for His enemies. 

Longsuffering is the spirit of the Lord, and great His 
strength, 

And He will by no means acquit. 

The Lord is in the whirlwind, and in the tempest is 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(2) 


(3) 


Syriac MSS. contain the Canonical books alone. 
In modern times, the British and a 
Society printed the Syriac Bible, edited by 


Bible 
Prof. 


His way, 
And clouds are the dust of His feet. 


—*Or calamity. 
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(4) He rebukes the sea and makes it dry ; 
And all the rivers He devastates. 
Bashan moans and Carmel, 
And the flower of Lebanon languishes. 
Mountains tremble before Him, 
And the hills are removed ; 
The earth trembles before Him 
The habitable world and all her inhabitants. 
(6) Before His anger who stands? 
And who endures the heat of his wrath ? 
His fury burns like fire, 
And the rocks are dissolved by Him. 


With nearly the same degree of literalness the 
translation continues, except in the tenth and 
twelfth verses where we meet with a marked but, 
on the whole, unsupported deviation from the Mas- 
soretic text. If we compare the chapter with the 
other versions, we find that the Septuagint deviates 
more from the Massoretic text than the Peshito, 
the Vulgate agrees better with it, and the Targum 
(of Jonathan) is a paraphrase. 

One or two examples of the use of the Peshito 
may be of interest. Inu Exod. 12:40 the Hebrew 
text mentions that the children of Israel sojourned 
in Egypt four hundred and thirty years. The 
Septuagint (and Sam. Pent., which however is of 
little or no value for textual criticism) adds: ‘and 
in the land of Canaan.”? The Peshito reads: ‘‘And 
their sojourn which the children of Isral sojourned 
in Egypt (was) four hundred and thirty years,”’ 
thus supporting the Hebrew text and the longer 
chronology. The same is supported by the Vul- 

ate and Onkelos’ Targum. ‘The longer chronology 
is besides supported by Gen. 15:13, and by the strong 
probability that a larger number of generations 
existed between Jacob and Moses than that men- 
tioned in Exod. 6:16—20. Here we find only four 

enerations: Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses. But 
in 1 Chron. 7:22—27 the same period (from Jacob 
to Joshua) is covered by ten generations! Accord- 
ing to Hebrew custom a number of generations 
has been left out from the genealogy of Moses, 
gy that the four centuries might be represented 

y four names. The Massoretic text is right, and 


(5) 


the Syriac expresses correctly its —. the 
ye 


Israelites were in Egypt over four hundre ars. 
Paul in Gal. 3:17 either uses the LXX as best 
known by those to whom he wrote, and since the 
exact time was of no importance to his argument ; 
or he thinks of the period of time from Jacob (his 
coming into Egypt perhaps) to the exodus, since 
the covenant of promise was constantly being es- 
tablished until the time of Jacob (Gen. 28:14), and 
he counts four hundred and thirty years from the 
establishment of the covenant. 

In Ps. 16:10 the printed Hebrew text really 
reads: **Thou will not suffer Thy holy ones (VM) 
to see corruption,’ making the passage refer to the 
saints in general. The Peshito reads: ‘* Thou hast 
not suffered that Thy Holy One shall see (ON? 
corruption,’ making the passage refer to 
Christ. It is supported by all ancient versions, by 
the Talmud, by one-half of the Hebrew manuscripts 


of the Psalm, by the cornection and by the New 
Testament. It is right. The passage does refer 
to Christ. <A single yodh frived be dropped from 
the printed text. — 

A matter of interest gathered from the above 
translation of Ps. 23, is that the Hebrew AYDDY, 


in v. 4, is dissolved into two words in the Syriac 
Bible, 950. The Syriac translator evidently 
did not think a compound Hebrew word impossible 
in this place. The plural: ‘valleys of shadows of 
death,”’ signifies any such valley, any deep and 
terrible affliction, death, probably not excepted. 
The peculiar reading in the last line of the fifth 
verse finds support in the LXX and the Vulgate, 
but not in the Targum. It is evident that the 
versions must be used with greatest caution, and 
their readings not adopted without the most unani- 
mous agreement and the strongest internal reasons. 


A SMATTERING OF HEBREW. 


By Pror. NORMAN Fox. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing only when 
there is also lack of wisdom. The smattering of 
Hebrew which would be a continual peril to the 
minister who had no more sense than to announce 
‘This verb, my brethren, is in the Hiphil,’’ can 
be of daily use to him who is endowed with good 
judgment. 

The traveler who can speak but a dozen words 
of French has a material advantage over him who 
knows none at all, and so the ability to dig through 
a single text will often be of greatest use. True 
the Bible is translated; but as there are stanzas 
of Burns which cannot be adequately rendered into 
French, so a very little knowledge of Hebrew will 
disclose many a power or beauty of expression 
which ean be seen only in the original. And when, 
as is not seldom the ¢ase, the ablest translators 
differ, he who knows nothing of the language is 
left entirely at fault, while the one who has studied 
it but little may have an opinion of his own. As 
the plain juryman, though far inferior to each of 
the great lawyers who are addressing him, may 
still form an intelligent conviction as to which of 
their opposing views is the correct one, so he who 
is very little of a Hebrew scholar may be fully able 
to understand the arguments in favor of each of 
two conflicting translations and to arrive at an in- 
telligent judgment as to which is to be preferred. 
The overworked pastor may be obliged to abandon 
the idea of ever becoming a great Hebraist; but if 
he will lay hold on a few snatches of the language, 
he will find them of continual practical use. 

Next year or the year after, the revision of the 
Old Testament will be published. Curiosity, if 
nothing more, should make one anxious to be able 
to understand how a given change is possible, what 
may be said in its favor and what against it. There 
has not been for generations, there may not be for 
generations again such urgent reason for a study of 
of the Hebrew as exists at the present time. 
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BEAMS FROM THE TALMUD. 


By Rasst I. Stern oF STUTTGART. 


TRANSLATED FBOM THE GERMAN, 


I. MANKIND. 


Ben Soma said: How much labor must the first 
men have endured, before they could eat a single 
piece of bread! They themselves had to plow, sow, 
reap, bind in sheaves, thresh, winnow, grind knead 
and bake; then for the first time they could eat 
bread. But I find my bread and many costly 
viands and beverages without much labor. And 
how must the first men have been perplexed, to ob- 
tain simply a plain dress! They had to shear, 
bleach, scour, spin, weave, dye, cut and sew. But 
I find my proper clothing ready, and need only to 
put it on. 


* 


Who is wise? He who learns from everybody. 
Who is strong? He who conquers himself. 
Who is rich ? He who is contented with his own. 
Who is honorable ? He who honors men. 


Rabbi Jochanan ben Sakkai had five disciples: 
Eliezer, Joshua, Joses, Simon, Eleazar. One day 
the master said: What is the highest good, to 
which men are to aspire ?-—Eliezer said: A good 
eye. Joshua: A good friend. Joses: A good 
neighbor. Simon: Prudence. Eleazar: A good 
heart. At this the master said: Eleazar has given 
the best answer; for a good heart includes all good 
things in itself. . 

The vulgar fear not sin. 

The ignorant cannot be devout. 

The timorous cannot learn. 

The passionate cannot teach. 

He who carries on much business, will not be- 
come wise. 

If I myself care not for myself, who cares for me ? 

If I am alone, what am 1? 

If not now, then when ¢ 


Men are known by three things, their cup, their 
purse, their passion. 


Look not upon the bottle, but upon its contents. 


Regard no one lightly, and esteem nothing as 
impossible: Every man has his time, everything 
has its place. . 

Rabbi Eliezer ben Simon was riding one day with 
a joyous pride along the bank of a river; forhe had 
just come out of the lecture-room, where he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his learning. There met him 
a fabulously deformed man. He saluted the Rabbi 
in a friendly manner; the latter did not return the 
salute, but insolently cried out: How repugnant 
you are, my friend! Are all your townsmen as de- 
tormed as you? The stranger replied: I know not; 
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but I am going to the Master who created me, and 
will say to him: What a detestable vessel thou hast 
made! The rabbi saw his mistake. Instantly he 
dismounted his beast, prostrated himself before the 
man and begged his forgiveness; but the latter, 
offended, went on his way. Nevertheless, the rabbi 
rode after him to his home, and once more implored 
his forgiveness. At the persuasion of his towns- 
men, the diseased man was moved. I forgive you, 
said he, on condition, that you never again repeat 
such language. Immediately the rabbi hastened 
into the academy and preached: Let man always 
be lowly as the reed and not haughty as the cedar. 


* 


The imperial princess at Rome once said to the 
eer Se rabbi, Joshua ben Chananyah: An 
abundance of wisdom in a deformed body! Here- 
upon the rabbi asked her, in what her father’s 
wine was preserved. In earthen jugs, answered 
the princess. How, signified the former, should an 
emperor not preserve his wine in golden casks ? 
The princess understood; she ordered her slave to 
pour the wine into golden pitchers; but in a short 
time it had become sour. Thou hast given me bad 
advice, she said to the rabbi, when he came again into 
her presence. But he replied: It was only the 
answer to your derision: An abundance of wisdom 
in a deformed body ! 


Pabbi Simon ben Gamaliel once stood upon the 
pinnacle of the temple, and discovered a Pagan 
woman of great beauty. Then he cried out: How 
beautiful are thy works, O God!—Rabbi Akiba 
burst into tears at the sight of the beautiful wife ot 
Turnus Rufus. I weep, said he, because such 
beauty must one day moulder to dust. 

P. M. Ie 


PSALM CLI. 


This simple and beautiful psalm does not exist 
in Hebrew, but is found in Greek, in some psalters 
of the LX X, headed ‘‘ A Psalm of David when he 
had slain Goliath.”” St. Athanasius mentions it 
with praise, in his address to Marcellinus on the 
Interpretation of the Psalms, and in the Synopsis 
of Holy Scripture. It was versified in Greek in 
A. D. 360, by Apollonius Alexandrinus. 


1. Iwas small among my brethren; 

And growing up in my father’s house I kept my 
father’s sheep. 

My hands made the organ; 

And my fingers shaped the psaltery. 

And who declared unto my Lord! 

He, the Lord, He heard all things. 

He _ His angel, and He took me from my father’s 
sheep; 

He anointed me in mercy with His unction. 

Great and goodly are “r brethren; 

But with them the Lord was not well pleased. 

I went to meet the stranger; 

And he cursed me by all his idols. 

But I smote off his head with his own drawn sword; 

And I blotted out the reproach of Israel. 

—Baring- Gould, 
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“THE WORD HANDFUL * IN PSALM 72: 16. 


The verse in which this word occurs, appeared as the 
Golden Text of one of our Sunday School lessons a few 
weeks ago. It was remarkably appropriate as an illustra- 
tion of the growth of the Kingdom, analogous to Christ’s 
parable of the Mustard Seed. But that on which the 
whole similarity rests—the word translated “handful ”— 
is held by the best critics to mean abundance. This view, 
which would exactly reverse the idea that the passage now 
gives us, merits examination. 

We study it first from the lexicographical standpoint. 
This word mp5, occurs only in this passage. It may be 


the feminine form of D5 which means extremity, end. 


Even in that case the meaning “handful” as that which, 
approaching the end, is very small in amount, is somewhat 
fanciful. It shows an oriental origin. It is the offspring 
of imagination. 

The best derivation is that accepted by Gesenius, 
Delitzsch and Perowne. They connect it with the verb 
DDS to spread abroad (used of the leprosy). Thus the 


idea of abundance very naturally follows. Besides having 
the authority of these most eminent Hebraists, this inter- 
pretation is that given by the Syriac version and by most 
Jewish lexicographers. A passage in the Midrash (quoted 
by Perowne) supports without doubt this view. 

Having the weight of lexicographical authority in its 
favor, this rendering may be considered in its grammatical 
relations. 

The apocopated imperfect ‘J? is best taken as an 


optative of wish—" may there be”—-in strict accordance 
with the precatory nature of the principal verbs throughout 
the psalm. Any other construction would involve great 
difficulties. The prayer for “abundance of corn” is per- 
fectly natural, while a petition for a“ handful ” is incongru- 
ous if not absurd. 

Equally strong confirmation is gained fiom considering 
the logical order of thought. The psalm is a royal psalm, 
Its petitions are for great things, blessings of righteousness, 
peace, prosperity, a universal and everlasting dominion. 
The idea of small beginnings has no place in such a grand 
survey. The very fact of its unusual, and unexpected, 
though forcible, character, is a very strong o jection to its 
adoption. It would stand alone in the psalm, unconnected 
with anything before or after, uncalled for by the purpose 
or thought of the writer. 

It is no confirmation of the old view or any objection to 
this one, that the corn is to be cast upon the tops of the 
mountains ; for they are selected not as being sterile, and 
unfavorable to the growth of the grain, but, as in the third 
verse of the psalm, because they, being the most conspicu- 
ous portions of the landscape, especially in Palestine, 
would be the index of the fertility of the wholeland. How 
forcible then the wish that these high signal-peaks be 
covered with an abundant growth which shall wave like 
Lebanon ! 

Thus it is seen that the critical evidence inclines most 
emphatically to sustain the interpretation “ abundance.” 

The exegetical analogy, founded on the word “handful,” 
has little or no weight as a positive argument, though with 
some minds a sentimental consideration would tend to pre- 
serve it. The best lexicography, the simplest grammatical 
and logical exegesis of this verse are all against it. 

G. S. G. 


A TABLE OF ABRAHAM'S LIFE. 


The following table exhibits the leading incidents in the 
life of Abraham, and his age at the time, when that is 
either specified in the record or can be fixed :— 
Age. Incident. 


70 [?] Call from God at Ur of the 
Chaldees. . 

75. Call repeated at Haran 

— from Haran to Ca- 


Halt. "Sichem--third Divine 
manifestation between Be- 


The Tent and the Altar....... 
Journey to Egypt —intercourse 
with Pharaoh 


Record. 


Acts vii. 2—-5 
Gen.xii. 1—4 


xii. 6, 7. 
xii. 8. 

xii. 10-20. 
xiii. 1—-13. 
xiii.14—17. 
xiii. 18. 
xiv. 1—16. 


xiv. 17--24. 


Fourth Divine manifestation. . 

Settlement at Mimre, Hebron 

Rout of the invaders 

Interviews with Melchizedek 
and the king of Sodom.... 

Fifth Divine manifestation — 
the covenant of faith 

Flight of Hagar 

Birth of Ishmael. 

Sixth Divine manifestation — 
covenant of circumcision.. 

Seventh Divine manifestation 
—-the three angels 

Sodom and Gomorrah—Abra- 
ham’s intercession 

Destruction of the cities of 
the plain 

Sojourn at Gerar--intercourse 
with Abimelech 

Birth of Isaac : 

Casting out of Ishmael—eighth 
Divine manifestation 

The covenant with Abimelech 
—Beersheba 

The great temptation—-Mount 
Moriah 

Ninth Divine manifestation — 
the oath and the ee: 

Death and burial of Sarah.. 

The cave of Machpelah 

Mission for Rebekah—marriage 
of Isaac 

with Keturah — its 


Death burial of Abraham. 


XV. 

xvi, 1—14. 
xvi. 15, 16. 
Xvii. 

xviii. 1—14. 
xviii. 16—33. 


xix. 


xXx. 
xxi. 1—5. 


xxi. 8--21. 
xxi. 22—34. 
xxii. 1—14. 
xxii. 15—18. 
xxiii. 1, 2. 
xxiii. 3—-20. 
xxiv. 
xxv. 1--4. 


xxv. 
— Hanna. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE ORIGINAL TEXTS. 


It seems superfluous to affirm that the divine who has. 
undertaken to interpret the Bible, ought to consult habit- 
ually the original texts. Nevertheless, the practice is 
neglected by many theologians, even by those who possess 
sufficient erudition and abundant leisure. 

Frequently this neglect is simply a matter of indolence. 
A large class of thinkers regard the authorized versions of 
the Scriptures as sufficient. Itis a mistake. Even the 
most accurate of the different translations present the 
truth in a veiled condition. They can simply approximate, 
more or less closely, the precision and clearness of the 
original. Every version leads, sooner or later, into error. 
The man who reads the original text with attention, with 
the requisite knowledge ~ disposition, discovers very 
frequently some new = of view, some unforeseen in- 
tention, some —— and suggestive allusion, some new 
and precious element in the thoughts of the sacred author. 

This method, moreover, has, in common with all the 
profounder studies, the immense advantage of giving to 


15 
thel and Hai............. 
Return to Bethel—separation 
from Lot................ 
80. [?] 
85. 
86. 
99. 
| | 
100. | 
125. [?] 
137. 
140. 
175. 
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the theologian great vividness and freshness of thought, 
united to the assurance of having successfully accomplished 
his task. It stimulates the thought, adds pleasure to the 
intellect, gives veritable delight to the heart, and strength- 
ens faith. All these advantages are more or less denied to 
the indolent investigator who contents himself with the 
ideas sometimes confused, and the beauties always im- 
paired, of the best translations. 

In others this negligence is the result of an excessive 
confidence in a certain, justly esteemed version. But, in 
addition to depriving themselves of the above mentioned 
advantages, interpreters of this stamp are exposed to many 
grievous errors. They are in danger of the mistakes that 
the most perfect versions present on almost every page; 
and it is difficult for them to avoid the error of accepting 
and pressing the significance of the individual words, 
which can rarely reprodvce the original with entire accu- 
racy. Let us notice a few familiar examples. 

The German theologians have supported the institution 
of patronage upon the Mosaic usages, in despite of the 
documents and facts; doing so, simply because Luther 
translated 7/98 (Esther, ii, 7,) which signifies “a foster 
parent ” by’ Vormund, “a guardian.” 

A preacher of mature years delivered a discourse upon 
Ps. xxxix, 5, according to the version of Osterwald, “Thou 
hast reduced my days to the measure of four fingers,” and 
thought it his duty to explain to his auditory why the 
psalmist spoke only of four fingers of the hand, saying 
nothing of the fifth. If he had been conversant with the 
original, he would have discovered that it was a question 
not of four different fingers, but of a measure of length 
(7JH]V “the palm”), equal to four widths of afinger. The 
sermon was ridiculous, no doubt, and the preacher devoid 
of good sense. But the judgment and genius of Saint 
Augustine have not prevented him from making many 
mistakes of this character, because he made but little use 
of the original texts—From Elliott and Harsha’s Hermen- 
eutics. 


The Arrogance of the Pharaohs. 


The insolent pride with which Pharaoh received the 
message communicated by Moses, as: ‘“ Who is Jehovah, 
that I should hear his voice, to let Israel go?” “I know 
not Jehovah and will not let Israel go?” in chap. 5:2, 
the obstinacy which he afterwards exhibits, when the 
divine punishments fall upon him, one after another, in 
deciding to go to destruction with his land and people, 
rather than yield, are sete on the monuments in various 
ways, to be in accordance with the genuine spirit of a 
Pharaoh. A comparison of the representation of the 
victory of Rameses Meiamun, in Thebes explained by 
Champollion, is of special interest in this connection. 
The Pharaoh, it is there said, at whose feet they lay down 
these trophies of victory, (the severed right hand and 
other members of the body,) sits quietly in his chariot, 
while his horses are held by his officers, and directs a 
haughty speech to his warriors: “Give yourselves to 
mirth; let it rise to heaven. Strangers are dashed to the 
ground by my power. Terror of my name has gone forth; 
their hearts are full of it; I appear before them as a 
lion; I have pursued them as a hawk; I have annihilated 
their wicked souls. I have passed over their rivers; I 
have set on fire their castles; I am to Egypt what the 
god Mandoo has been; I have vanquished the barbarians ; 
Amun Re, my father, subdued the whole world under my 
feet, and ] am the king on the throne forever.” It is said 
we mistake the whole character of Champollion’s work, 
if we assert the literal truth of this translation ; but the 
ue Some the speech breathes may always be recognized 
rom it. 

The ancient Egyptian kings named themselves in their 
pride, Kings of the whole world; and what is yet more, 
they in this arrogance claim divine honors for themselves. 
This can be proved by a multitude of arguments, of which 
we will here give only a few. The Menephtheum at Thebes 
has a double character, that of a temple and palace. It is 
in all its plan destined for the dwelling of a man, and yet 


it reminds one by its decorations, of the consecrated re- 
sidence of a god. Even the name Pharaoh is a monument 
of this idea. It cannot be doubted that it designates the 
king, at the incarnation of the sun, which the Egyptians 
named Phre. The proof of this Rosellini furnished, rely- 
ny upon the fact that among the royal emblems, 
a disk, representing the sun, takes the first place. This 
is, accordingly, the first title which all the kings of Egypt 
bore. Phre also occurs, Gen. 41: 45, in the name of the 
priest at On or Heliopolis, city of the sun, Potiphera, that 
is, consecrated te Phre. This name is also very common 
on the Egyptian monuments.— Hengstenberg’s Egypt 
and the Books of Moses. 


The Biblical view of the Heaven. 


The heaven’ is regarded as a canopy ora curtain, spread 
over the earth in such infinite distance, that men appear 
from there “like grasshoppers“; it is a tent for the habi- 
tation of God. It is immeasurable. It is strong and 
massive, like “a molten mirror”; but not brazen, like the 
Homeric heaven;* it resembles the mirror chiefly with 
regard to its bright splendor ;’? for it is like pellucid 
sapphire,‘ or like erystal.2 This vault has a gate, through 
which the angels descend to the earth,” or through which 
the prophets beheld their heavenly visions." It has, 
further, windows" or doors,” through which the rain and 
dew, snow and hail, treasured up in the clouds above," and 
held together in those spheres by the will of God, pour 
down upon the earth at His.command; by which the 
tempests also, there confined in apartments,” are let loose; 
and through which the lightning‘flashes, either as a symbol 
of Divine omnipotence, or as a messenger of Divine 
wrath. In the heaven of firmament, the sun, the moon, 
and the stars are fixed, to send their light to the earth and 
its inhabitants, and to regulate the seasons; hence the 
heaven is described as exercising power or government 
over the earth,'® since the phenomena of the air also are 
controlled by its influence.” Beyond this illumined canopy 
reigns darkness, which the Divine wisdom has, with a 
nice distinction, separated from the regions of light.” But 
above it isa sphere of liquid stores ;?! here dwells God,” 
for here He has framed His chambers ; here is His sanct- 
uary, His palace, the place of His glory;* from hence He 
traverses the world on the wings of the wind and in the 
chariot of the clouds;* for the heaven is His throne, and 
the earth is His footstool.2 That whole vault is supported 
by mighty pillars or foundations,” resting on the earth; 
and thus heaven and earth are marked as one majestic 
edifice, forming the universe.—M. Kalisch. 


ex - 4; Prov. viii. 28. 
3 2: _ xi. 22. ob Xxxvii; xxxviii. 22 et seq.; 
8 Job xxxviii. 33. 
® Ver. 36. 
Job x xvi. 10. 
| Compare the Rig-Veda in Cole- 
brooke, Essays, i. 47. 
» Psal. xxix. 10: Job xxvi. 9. 
~ Ps. xi. 4; Ezek. iii. 12. 
“Ps. civ. 3; Ezek. i. 26. 
Isai. lxvi. 1. 
MDW Job xxvi. 11; 
2Sam. xxii. 8. 


5 Job xxxvii. 18. 

® Ll. v. 504; xvii. 425; Odyss. iii. 
2; xv. 328. 

7 Dan. xii. 3. 

8 Exod, xxiv. 10. 


® Rev. iv. 6; comp. Ezek. i. 22. 

Gen. xxviii. 17. 

Ezek. i. 1. 

2 Gen. vii. 11; 2 Kings 
vii. 2, 19: Isai. xxiv. 18. 

Ps. ixxviii. 23. Herod. 
iv. 158. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


After this number a page or more of each issue will be given 
to the notice of books which relate, directly or indirectly, to 
the Old Testament. Attention will not be confined entirely 
to NEW books; but itis proposed also to notice, so far as 
possible, such old books, in this department of study, as may 
be of general interest to pastors and students. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


(Jt is proposed under this head to answer from number to 
number, such questions of general interest as may arise in the 
minds of our readers concerning points in grammar, lexico- 
graphy, geography, archeology, etc. It is not expected, of 
course, that the answers given will be in every case satisfactory; 
but it is thought that possibly by this means not a few points 
of difficulty may be removed. In sending questions to be 
answered in this column, please see to it that they are questions 
of general interest. | 


1. Why is Daghesh-forte omitted from P in D'vpI97 ? 

Even a Daghesh-forte characteristic may be omitted 
from a consonant with Sh‘va. It is only from aspirates 
that it may not be omitted. Cf. the omission of the Daghesh 
also from %§ for the same reason. 


2. Why are there both masc. and fem. forms for the 3 
plur. Imperf., while there is but one form for the 3 plur. 
Perf.? 

The Perf. 3 plur. fem., which is retained in the Arabic, 
Chaldee and Syriac, has been lost in Hebrew. 


3. What is meant by the Stative Perfect ? 

This Perfect “denotes a ‘state’ or ‘condition’ which, 
though it may have been attained at some previous time, 
nevertheless continues to exist up to the moment of speak- 
ing; and since the emphasis so often rests upon the latter 
point, the English Present is its most adequate represent- 
ative.” Cf. yy in Gen. 4:9, 31:26, “3t, in Num. 11:5. 


4. What is the difference between 9X and Nd? 

[The distinction between these words is clearly indicated 
in Gesenius’ Gram. @ 152.] N5 is the objective, uncon- 
ditional, ON, the subjective, dependent negative; e. g., 
NON NO, thou shalt not come, NO ON, do not come, the 
latter marking “ dissuasion or deprecatory wish.” 


5. What is the meaning of MIN} (Ex. 6:14)? 

This is a compound noun, to be translated father’s- 
houses. It designates the first and largest divisions of the 
tribes. As the tribes were divided into father’s-houses, 80 
the father’s-houses were divided into families. Cf. Keil 
in loc. 


6. What variation of the LXX in Ex. 6:1? 
Instead of the second mp Vd, the LX X reads “by an 
uplifted arm.” 


7. Does the Piel omit its characteristic Daghesh in any 
other than gutturals ? 
Yes ; see question 1. 


8. Is Bagster’s Analytical Lexicon of service to students 
of Hebrew ? 
None whatever. 


9. What is the best work on Hebrew Synonyms ? 
Girdlestone’s O. T. Synonyms, 1 vol. 8 vo, pp. 550, Long- 
mans & Co., London. Price, net, $5.00. 


HEBREW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


APRIL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

1. The blank “ Reports of Progress,” for April, have 
been mailed to each member of the “School.” ease fill 
out and return at once. 

. Members will take notice that instead of ‘“ Club,” 
the word “School” will hereafter be used, and tat, for 
the benefit of those who have never studied the language, . 
a new Course (Elementary) has been organized. The 
Lessons of this Course will not begin however until Sept. 
Ist. In distinction from the “ Elementary,” the present 
Course will be termed “ Progressive.” 

3. The attention of members is also called to this, the 
first, issue of THe HeBrew StupeEnt, which has grown 
out of the “ Bulletin.” When it was first suggested to 
enlarge the “ Bulletin,” and charge a subscription, there 
was no thought of publishing so large or so costly a 
journal. But from the first moment of its conception, the 
plans for the periodical have been enlarging, until it has 
assumed its present form, and a still further growth may 
be expected, if it receives the proper support. The 
members of the “School” should feel that they are ina 
measure responsible for this publication, and that in 
consequence, it deserves their aid and encouragement. If 
they will, they can make it worthy of their support. The 
Instructor may, of course, be mistaken, but it is his opinon 
that every member of the “School” is under obligation to 
do three things: (1) Subscribe for the journal, paying the 
subscription in advance; (2) Use any reasonable means 
which may he within his reach, to obtain subscribers out- 
side of the “School”; (3) Write a brief article or exe- 
gesis, for publication inthe paper. Brethren, will you not 
stand by this undertaking? At the very lowest calculation 
2500 subscribers will be needed to make thé journal pay 
its expenses. With the assistance of the members, these 
can be easily obtained; without their assistance, the 
undertaking seems almost hopeless. If you are not inter- 
ested in it, is it to be expected that others, will be? 

Once more it is announced that questions are in 
order. Special pains will be taken to make this depart- 
ment of the paper of interest to the “School.” 

5. The “Club,” i. e., the “Correspondence School” is 


probably in a better internal condition at the present time 
than at any previous period since its organization. The 
reports have been extremely gratifying. There are, how- 
ever, here and there, brethren who are a little careless, who 


need “stirring up” slightly. It is hoped that “The 
Hebrew Student” will serve as a stimulus-to such as 
these. Will they not give it a careful perusal and then lay 
hold of the “ roots.” 

6. About twenty new members have been received 
since the publication of the last Bulletin, but Jack of space 
will not permit the publication of their names. For a 
similar reason, no testimonials will be printed this month, 
though quite a number have been received. 

7. Already one hundred persons have applied for ad- 
mission to the Summer School. the rooms of the 
Seminary building are engaged. The President of the 
“Chicago Ladies’ College,” which is near by, has kindly 
consented to accommodate a limited number of applicants. 
What to do with so many is now the question of questions. 

8. The progress of the new edition of the “ Elements ” 
is very slow. The printer is being driven just as fast as he 
will drive, but it is tedious work. A vast deal of patience 
is required—more, in fact, than falls to the possession of 
most individuals. Perhaps next montha more encouraging 
report will be possible. 

It has been decided to offer a prize for the best 
examination-paper (Lesson XL.) submitted to the In- 
structor by a member of the “School.” The prize offered 
will bea a of “ The Englishman’s Hebrew Concordance,” 
or other Hebrew books to an equal amount. The time will 
be so arranged as to make it possible for all, who have at 
this time finished twenty lessons, to compete for the 
prize. The conditions and requirements of the examina- 
tion will be published in the next issue. 
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THe HEBREW SUMMER SCHOOL. 


INFORMATION. 


1. Classes. 

1. For Beginners. In the six weeks of continuous 
study almost as much will be accomplished as in the Junior 
year of a theological course. 

2. For Review. Grammatical drill, committing of 
words, critical translations, reading ‘‘ at sight,’’—a profitable 
course for ministers who have ‘‘ dropped ’’ their Hebrew. 

3. For Extempore Translation. A vocabulary 
of at least 500 words necessary, for admission to this class. 
The following will be read: Gen., Ex., Deut., Josh., Judg., 
Ruth, 1 Sam., 2 Sam., Esther, Neh., Prov., Song of Sol., 
Eccl., Lam., and selections from Isa., the Psalms, and the 
Minor Prophets. 

4. For the Critical Study of Nahum. In 
connection with which, special attention will be given to the 
“Syntax of the Hebrew Tense.” Prof. W. Henry Green’s 
notes on Nahum (in his Heb. Chrestomathy) will form the 
basis of this work. 

2. Lectures. 

The “Summer School” will be, at the same time, a 
‘Ministers’ Institute.” Lectures on Old Testament topics 
will be delivered every day. Among others, the following 
lecturers have been engaged : 

G. W. Nortarvp, D. D., Pres. Baptist Union ‘Theol. Sem., Chicago. 

GALUSHA ANDERSON, D. D., Pres. Chicago University. 

SAMUEL I. Curtiss, D.D , Prof.of Hebrew, Cong.Theol. Sem.,Chicago. 

Justin A. Smita, D. D., Editor of ‘The Standard,”’ Chicago. 

'T. W. GoopsPEED, D. D., Morgan Park, Chicago. 

E. B. ——— >. D., Prof. of Church History, Baptist Union Theol. 
.. Chicago. 

Davin Paut, D. First United Pres. Church. New Concord, O. 

Rev. Henry C. MABIE, First Baptist Church. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Henry GERSONI, Editor of ** The Maccabean,” Chicago. 

Dr. B. FELSENTHAL, Rabbi of Zion Synagogue, Chicago. 


3. Time. 

The School will open Tuesday, July 11th, at 10 A.M., and 
close Saturday August 19th. The First Class will recite troo 
hours each day ; the Second and Third, three, and the Fourth 
Class one. No admission to the First Class after July 14th. 


4. Rooms and Boarding. 

The Baptist Union Theological Seminary has kindly offered 
the use of its building at Morgan Park. Furnished rooms 
are thus to be had free of cost. The boarding-club, in the 
Seminary building, will be managed by the Rev. H. L. 
ene SE Logansport, Ind. The price of board will be $3.50 
per week. 

Later. All the rooms in the Seminary building have been 
eugaged. Furnished rooms and boarding may, however, be 
obtained in the ‘‘Chicago Female College,” which is near by, 
for $4.50 per week. Application should be made at once. 


5. Morgan Park. 

This suburb is eight miies south of the city limits, on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Special commutation 
tickets will be issued to those who attend the School. These 
can be procured at ‘“‘ The Standard” office, corner of Dearborn 
& Randolph Sts., or through the Instructor. 


6. Tuition and Incidentals. 

That all who desire may be able to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, no charges for tuition will be made; an incidental 
fee of three dollars, however, will be charged, in order to 
cover the expenses of advertising, postage, care of building, etc. 


7. In General. 

(1.) The ‘‘School’’ will combine all the advantages of a 
‘* Ministers’ Institute” with those of regular and systematic 
class-room drill. 

(2.) It will afford pastors an opportunity for doing that 
work in Hebrew which, as many of them feel, oughi to be 
done, but for which they are unable to find time in the midst 
of their pastoral duties. 

(3.) It wili be an exceedingly economical way of spending 
a vacation, the whole cost, outside of traveling expenses, 
being little more than twenty-five dollars. 

(4.) The characteristics of the ‘‘School” will be (a) The 
Inductive Method, (6) Tae ExTEMPorRE (c) CON- 
TINUOUS WORK. 


Address, W. R. HARPER, 


Morean Park, CHIcaao. 


OSBORNE & COLEMAN’S 


MAPS OF PALESTINE AND PARTS OF SYRIA 


Revised to 1882. 
Lascer Map 94x 6 Fr. $10.50; 8 By 4% Fr. $3.00. 


1. This is the 
ONLY MAP OF PALESTINE, 

Published in this-country, which represents the facts of ACTUAL 
SURVEY as obtained from the English Exploration Fund Atlas and 
surveys sent to the authors since 1880. 

2. You will see the correct anpearence of that land, as you HAVE 
NEVER SEEN IT BEFORE, and that all former maps have failed to 
give anything like the scriptural distinctions between 


The Hills,” and the Valley,” or *‘Vaie,” or Low Country and ‘* The Plain’ 


the SHEPHELAR, &c. of Joshua XT. 16. &c., illustrating the travels 
of our Saviour as no other maps have yet done because they did not 
contain the true Mountain system. 

. Itisthe only map of Palestine giving a strictly correct and 
graded TABULAR LIST of 270 places whose sites have been dis- 
covered, with more or less certainty, and how to find any one 
immediately on the map, with its correct distance from Jerusalem, 
from surveyed measurements and not from guess work. No map 
could give this item before che survey of 1880. There is not a 
Bible Dictionary now published which contains this feature, neither 
Schaff’s (S. 8. Union), nor Westminster Bib., nor McClintock and 
Strong’s, nor Smith’s, nor Kitto. 

ddress;— 


Osborne & Coleman, 
(University) Box 74, Oxford, O. 


THE HOLY LAND! 


Its History, its Souvenirs, its Sites, and its Monuments, 


Picturesque Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt. 
BY THE MOST EMINENT PALESTINE SCHOLARS AND EXPLORERS, 
With an Introduction by the very Rev. DEAN STANLEY, D. D. 


Superbly illustrated with Entirely Original Engravings on Steel and 
Wood, from Sketches recently made on the Spot by the noted 
Artists Harry Fenn and J. D. Woodward. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION, 


* Picturesque Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt.’’ is published by sub 
scription, in semi-monthly parts, at Fifty Cents each. The work 
will be completed in Forty Parts; the size imperial quarto. 

Each part contains one highly-finished engraving on steel, anda 
large number of finely-executed woodcuts, printed on heavy, toned, 
highly-calendered paper, made expressly for this work, iv the best 
manner known to the art. 

Subscriptions received for the entire work only. An agent will 
wait upon any person who will notify us, if at all accessible from 
New York or from any of our agencies in other cities; or subscrib- 
ers may remit by post. for one or more numbers at a time, and 
receive their numbers by mail, which will be carefully wrapped and 
postage prepaid. 

The work is also issued in DIVISIONS, each division containing 
or — and bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price for each division, 


D. APPLETON & Co., PUBLISHERS, 
1,3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 145 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ONLY 1000 HEBREW 


words occur above twenty-five times. 


TIE 


“HEBREW VOCABULARIES” 


contains these words arranged in fifty-five lists. 


LISTS I-V. Verbs, with the number of occurrences in each yor} 


Is 

LISTS XIlI-XXIX. 

LISTS XXX-XLIX. 
as designatiag or relating to (1) The Celestial World, (2) Divisious of 
Time, (3) Divisions of Land, (4) Divisions of Water, (5) Degrees of 
Relationship, (6) Parts of the Body, (7) Animals, (8) Vegetation, etc. 

LISTS L-LUI. (1) Prepositions and Prepositional Phrases, (2) 
Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases, (3) Conjunctions, (4) Interjections. 

LIST LIV. One hundred English Verbs with their most common 
Hebrew Equivalents. 

LIST L One hundred English Nouns with their most common 
Hebrew Equivalents. 

A beautifnlly printed book, 128 pp. (every other page being left blank 
for “Texts and Remarks’), bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Address, W. R. HARPER, 
MORGAN PARK, CHICAGO, 
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HEBREW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


BSLEMENTARYT COURSES. 


For those who desire to begin the study of 
the language. 


INFORMATION, 


1. The Course. 


Sixty printed lessons—sent, one each week, by mail, during 
which time the Class, beginning with the alphabet, will ac- 
complish the following work : 

1. Learn in order and with absolute thoroughness 
the main principles of the grammar. 

2. Acquire a vocabulary of five hundred words; these words 
being taken up, a few at a time, in the order of their occur- 
ence, €. g., first, those occurring 1,000 to 5,000; secondly, those 
occurring 500 to 1,000 times, ete. 

3. Read critically from ten to fifteen chapters of Genesis. 

At the end of the Course, the Class, it is promised, will be 
able to read with comparative ease any of the historical por- 
tions of the Old Testament. 

It is desired, here, to emphasize the fact, that the Hebrew 
is not a difficult language to learn; it can be acquired with one- 
half the study necessary to acquire Latin or Greek. 


2. The Method. 


A printed will be mailed to the student each 
week. Instruction will be given by the Inductive Method. The 
lesson-paper will assign definite tasks, and contain questions 
on these tasks, thus guiding the work of the student as 
though he were in the recitation-room. The tasks assigned 
and the answers to the questions will be written out by the 
student each week, and mailed to the Instructor. ‘These will 
be returned promptly with corrections and suggestions. Pro- 
nunciation will be taught, simply but effectively, by a method 
of transliteration. 


3. Books. 


Only three books will be needed for the entire course : 
“A Hebrew Manual” ($2.00). 
2. “Elements of the Hebrew Language by an Inductive 
Method” (second edition, revised and enlarged, $2.00). 
3. ‘*Hebrew Vocabularies” ($1.00). 
These books are prepared by the Instructor, and can be 
purchased only from him. 


4. For Whom Intended. 


This course of study is intended for three classes : 

1. For ministers who have never studied the language. 

2. For ministers who, perhaps, have given it some atten- 
—— not sufficient to render it of any practical advantage 

o them. 

3. For Sunday School teachers, and Bible students. 
ee have been formed by the Sunday School Association, of 

ondon, for instructing Sunday School teachers in Hebrew). 

All who enter will be expected to begin with the alphabet. 


5. Time. 


The first lesson will be mailed Saturday, Sept. 2nd, and one 
lesson will be mailed each week following. No lessons, how- 
ever, will be sent during the months of January and August. 
The tasks assigned will require from three to tive hours for 
preparation. 


6. Tuition. 


The tuition for the sixty lessons will be fifteen dollars, pay- 
pond jive — in advance, and after three months, one dollar 
each month. 


7. In General. 


1, The announcement is made thus early, that all who wish 
to enter upon the work may have ample time in which to 
arrange for it. : 

2. That the Hebrew language can be learned in this way, is 
as certain as that such a language was ever spoken. 

Those who obtain a start in the language by this course, 
will be enabled to continue the study of it in the more 
advanced course which has been in operation for overa year. 

4. In writing for additional information, please be careful 
to state that it is information concerning the Elementary 
Course that is desired. 

Correspondence is invited. 


PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 


For the critical study of Etymology and 
Hebrew Prose (Exodus). 


INFORMATION. 


1. The Course. 


Forty-eight printed lessons—sent, one each week, by mail. 
Subject matter, the Book of Exodus, of which twenty-four 
chapters will be read during the year. Each lesson includes 
the following : 

Grammatical notes on a specified number of verses, 
with references (1) to the Instructor’s ‘*Elements of He- 
brew,”’ (2) to Gesenius’‘ and (3) to Green’s grammar. 

2. Inductive Lessons drawn from the passage under consid- 
eration. 

3. Grammatical questions, answers to which have been 
given in the preceding references. 

< General questions on the more important exegetical 

oints. 

” 5. Review questions on the preceding lesson. 

6. Grammatical principles—the entire grammar covered 
in the course —studied by the inductive method. 

7. Ten to fifteen words to be committed, arranged in the 
order of their frequency ; ¢. g., first, those occurring 1000 to 
5,000 times; secondly, those occurring 500 to 1,000 times, ete. 


2. The Method. — 


The lesson mailed each week is studied by the pupil. 
Questions sent to the Instructor in regard to difficulties 
or for further information are answered. (Stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed.) Inasmuch as the references given 
to the grammars furnish answers to all the questions 
that are asked on the lesson-sheet, it is not expected that 
the answers must be written out and sent to the Instructor. 
Every tenth lesson, however, is an examination lesson, the 
— of which are sent to the Instructor and by him 7e- 
urned with corrections and suggestions. The tasks assigned 
require from three to five hours’ preparation, according to 
the proficiency of the pupil. 


3. Books. 


The books required are: A Hebrew Bible; a Hebrew 
Lexicon; a large Hebrew Grammar, either Green’s or 
Gesenius’; ‘Elements of the Hebrew Language” (printed 
rivately by the Instructor); ‘‘Hebrew Vocabularies.” 
oo books may be obtained at reduced prices through the 
ostructor. 


4. For Whom Intended. 


The course is intended not for beginners, but for those 
who, though having begun the language, have not gained a 
ractical, ready use of it, so asto make their study interest- 
ng or profitable. It is arranged to meet the wants of busy 
men, to render the time given to the study strictly helpful to 
the regular work of pastors and teachers, and to spare them 
much labor with the lexicon and grammar. _ 


5. The Club. 


The Club now numbers nearly four hundred members, from 
over forty different States and Countries, representing four- 
teen dilferent denominations. 1s itany longeran experiment? 


6. Tuition. 


The tuition is eight dollars for the forty-eight lessons. Let 
no one, however, deny himself this opportunity for lack of 
means to pay the tuition. 


7. In General. 


1. Members may enter at any time, commencing with the 
the first lesson. 

2. They may proceed as rapidly or as slowly as desired. 

. If one lesson a week is too much, lessons may be sent less 
often. 

4. The lessons may, at any time be discontinued for a short 
period at the pleasure of the pupil. 

5. A “sample lesson” and the “Roll of the Club’’ may be 
had upon application. 


For further information address W. R. HARPER, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE HEBREW STUDENT. 


The Hebrew Student 


ts the only periodical in the United 
Stetes devoted exclusively to the interests 
of OLD TESTAMENT STUDY. 

Will not every one who is interested 
in the advancement of Biblical Knowl- 
edge give us his assistanee in this 
enterprise, by subscribing at once for 
the journal ? 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
Price, per annum, prepaid, $1. 
Single copy.............-++ cts. 


Remittances to this amount may be 
made in unregistered letters at the risk 
of the publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A limited number of advertisements 
will be inserted at 10 cents per agate 
line for single insertion. Rates for 
longer time will be furnished upon 
application. The circulation is 3000 
copies per month among the most 
intelligent clergymen, teachers and 
students of the country, thus making tt 
an excellent medium for those who 
desire to reach this class of men. 


Address, 


B, MEREDINE, Publisher, 


60 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPE 
A PLACE | FOR YOUR panpearca 


ament for your house, al 
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A thousand dictionaries in out-of-t 
pec: 
nickel, and has m 
withstand « 
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lications most constant) 


PRICES: 


Japanned, each $2.00, with tilti to ne 
White finish,** 3.00, 
Eateehesouts for magazines, per pair 50 cts. 


Arrangements have been made with the 
manufacturer, whereby we can furnish the 
above holders to Guerne at 25 per cent. 
off the above figures. Address, 
E. B. MEREDITH, 
60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SEND TO 


F. G. THEARLE, 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


For any books in the market. 
We keep all of the Standard 
Greek and Hebrew 
Text Books, 
Bibles, 
Testaments. 
Also sell the books prepared by Prof. Harper. 
BEST DISCOUNTS TO MINISTERS. 
A copy of our valuable selected 
4 dard Text and Theologioal 


of New and Stan 
Books FREE. 


THE 


BIBLE READER’S 
COMMENTARY. 


“(Next the Bible) 
THE BEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


Two Royal Octavo Volumes, 
Over 1500 pages & 100 special Illustrations. 


BY REV, J, GLENTWORTH BUTLER., D, D. 
PRICE, in cloth, $5.00 per volume. 
«in dark roan, $6.00 
Agents wanted in every county in state. 
For terms, address 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
152 & 154 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY of the WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic accounts of 
every nation of ancient and modern times, 
and including a history of the rise and fall 
of the Greek and Roman Empires, the 
middle ages, the crusades, the feudal 
system, the reformation, the discovery and 
settlement of the New World, etc., ete. It 
contains 672 fine historical engravin and 
is the most complete History of the orld 
ever published. Send for ee pages 

and extra terms to Agents. Addre 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
Chicago, 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Formule for 
measurement, and price lists 
sent on application. 


Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. 
GIVE US A CALL. 


10 per cent. Discount to Clergymen. 


TAGG BROS. 
39 Dearborn Street, 


Tremont House, CHICAGO, 


REVELL, 


PUBLISHER and 
BOOKSELLER. 


Theological and other 
Religious Literature 


A SPEOIALTY. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


Bible Commentary, vol. 4, N. T., on 
Epistles, Hebrews to Revelation in- 

International Revision Commentary, 
vol. I, on Matthew, by Prof. Schaff.. 1 00 

The World’s Witness for Christ, by 
100 

Homiletics, by Prof. J. M. Ho pin..... 300 

oh of Church y Prof. 


Ladd. 
gospel of Christ, by Thorold. :........ 12 
Studies > Life of Christ, by A. M. 

Sermons oy J. Oswald ‘Dykes, D. D., 

Hugh Miller’s Works, new ed., 6 Yois. 9 
Theory of Preaching, b: Phelps 
Paul, the Missionary, W. M. Taylor... 1 
Lecture on A legetics, by. B.Smith 1 
Philosophy of Religion, by J. Caird... 3 

es 


Meyer’s Commentaries, James, Peter, 
leyer’s Commentaries, James, I 


Hebrew and English Index to Lange’s 

Commentaries of the Old Testament $ 50 
New Testament in Original Greek, b 

Westcott and Hort. vol.I,$2.00; vol. tL 2 00 
Hebrew and Chaidee by 

Davies, revised by E.C. Mitchell, D. D, 4 25 
Hebrew and English Psalter.......... 100 
Harmony of the Gospels. Greek, by F. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Davies, 

revised by E. C. Mitchell, D. D.,..... 3 00 
Critical Hand-book to the Study 

the Greek New Test. By E. C. M 

chell, D. D.,. 1%5 
Grammar New Testament Greek, 


Hebrew and English Bibie...... 300 
Emphatic Diaglot, Wilson............. 4 00 
Greek Testament, Scrivener........-- 1% 
“ 4 
Greenfield......... 


and English by 
dso 


Hudson 
Greek, Hebrew and English Concord- 
ance, by Young, 8 65 


COP 4650 
STANDARD, 
HISTORICAL. 
MIS 


Liberal discount to ministers and teachers. 
Libraries selected with great care and 
supplied as per ‘Our popular plan. 
rrespondence solicited. 


F. H. REVELL, 


148 & I6O MADISON STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Max STERN, Stationer and Printer, 84 & 86 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Alfords Greek Testament, 4 vols., 
30 00 
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